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Columbia Springs Hotel 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house; cure rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boating and fishing ; excellent 
table; moderate prices; special rates to families. 
No bar. F. G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. 
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New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


T he New Arbor- ton, 
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OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 
New house, newly furnished; half block from 





the sea; near hot baths and bathing grounds. 
Opens Sixth month 19th. 
For particulars, address 


HANNAH BORTON. 


The Surf, 


SEVENTH AND OCEAN AVENUE, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
New house, with all conveniences. 


Fuli ocean view. Electric lights, 
new furniture, home comforts. 


ANNA J. BLAKEY. 


The Sylvania, 


302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


NEAR THE BEACH. 
ANNE POWN 





vALL. 
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SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 


Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- 
rangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on 
coast. Opens June 19. Send for booklet. 


M. E. WISTAR. | 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- | 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for | 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE a | 
. L. WEBSTER. 








The “Aquar ile, 


OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON, 


Powelton Cottage, — 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open from June until October. 
Open view. Near the Ocean. 


M. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 
_ ee Sixth and Wesley 
T he Di iftwood, Avenues, 
OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
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JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, | 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99 weoFtent PURE. 


There area hundred 
imitations, They 
all lack the remark: 

able qualities of the 


enuine. 


THE Procter & Gamace Oo., Cini. 


Mudg e Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 
The’ —. Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 
Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
poem, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 

t is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc- 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For partie culars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 


SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directiy on the Bea 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897. 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, *75* Sr 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walnut St. 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, over- 
looking beach. Hot and cold sea water baths in 
house. M. F. LIGHTFOOT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





WILLIAM B. Paxson, MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


FURNITURE 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry, birch—and prices low. Bedding 
of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 


1027 Market Street. 





The Views of Friends. 


Tracts§andLeaflets,| 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism : 


By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 12 


cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 


(By mail, 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 

(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 

3y Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 

nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 

3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 


Best Watch Repairing Work, 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 
ie aia ail GEO. C. CHILD 
INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 

Limited. : 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Its Beliefs and Messages. 


Eye Glasses 
and Spectacles 


are still our Specialty, and we 
believe that scarcely any other 
Optical House is doing as 
Goop Work or Firttinc the 

“ Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.” Eye and Face so well as we 
Friend. — Friends’ ot are doing to-day. 


“ Eastern sky-glow on every page.” 
‘QUEEN & CO., 


rterly. 
1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


$1.50. 


— and charitable in spirit.”— British Friend. 
it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. | 
7a wit abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ | 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


“Full of fascination.”’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through al! Booksellers. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXVI. 

Ir it ts not permitted us to believe all thinsg, we can at 
least hope them. Despair is infidelity and death. Tempor- 
ally and spiritually, the declaration of inspiration holds 
good, ‘*We are saved by hope.”’ 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From “ Utopion Schemes.” 
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IF not without the blameless human tears, 

By eyes which slowly glaze and darken shed, 

Yet without questionings or fears 

For those I leave behind when I am dead. 

Thou, Abba, know’st how dear 

My little child’s poor playthings are to her ; 
What love and joy 

She has in every darling doll and precious toy ; 

Yet when she stands between my knees 

To kiss good-night, she does not sob in sorrow, 

Oh, father, do not break or injure these! ’’ 

She knows that I shali fondly lay them by 

For happiness to-morrow ; 

So leaves them trustfully, 
And shall not I? 


- 
- 


— William Canton. 


FOUNDERS OF SWARTHMORE. 

Address by Dr. Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore College Com- 
mencement, Sixth month 8. 
LEAVING to others the description of the present, and the 
forecasting of the future, I feel that my duty calls me to- 
day, to present, in the brief time allowed me, some per- 
sonal reminiscences of founders of Swarthmore College, 
who have passed on to the higher life. 

Among the friends whose substantial aid enabled this 
College to take early and important rank among the col- 
leges of the country, was Samuel Willets, of New York, 
for many years President of its Board of Managers. He 
greatly enjoyed watching the gradual growth and devel- 
opment of the College, and often spoke of the satisfaction 
that it gave him, in his advancing years, that he had ex- 
tended aid to it during his lifetime, as he could thus wit- 
ness the application of his gifts, and be enabled to offer 
suggestions as to the proper expenditure of the means be- 
stowed. 

I well remember one beautiful afternoon in the early 
spring, when walking with Samuel Willets over the high 
ground now occupied by Whittierfield ; as he cast his 
eyes over the broad acres surrounding the College, and 
spoke of his satisfaction that so fine a site had been se- 
lected among the various eligible places considered, and 
remarked upon the various improvements within and 
without the College, already made, and others in con- 
templation, he said with much feeling, and with an im- 
pressive gesture (gradually closing, and then opening 
wide the hand as he spoke): ‘‘ The early part of my life 
was devoted to the acquisition of property which was 
naturally a pleasure to me, but no pleasure which that 
gave me could be compared with the enjoyment which I 
have felt in later years in making a proper distribution, 
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where it would do the most good, of the property thus 
collected.’’ 

A habit of his, well worthy of imitation, deserves 
mention in this connection. Whenever called upon for 
more money, as he frequently was, to carry out the plans 
of the managers of the College, he would invariably 
promise a liberal sum, but only on condition that other 
subscribers, one or more, could be induced to double that 
sum within a reasonable time named. The result that he 
thus sought was always secured, and in this way, every 
thousand dollars that he contributed really counted two 
This principle was applied to the last gift made during 
his lifetime, and Friends will ever remember with grati- 
tude his liberal aid which so materially promoted the 
prompt restoration of the College, within a year of the 
time of its entire destruction by fire in 1881 ; and one of 
the very last acts of his useful and honorable life, was the 
signing of the check to pay his final subscription then 
made. 

With the name of Samuel Willets that of Edward 
Parrish, the first President of the College, must ever be 
connected. It is no injustice to other laborers in the 
same cause to say that, but for the united and harmonious 
efforts of these two Friends, the founding of the College 
would have been almost certainly delayed for at least an- 
other decade. Some of our older Friends will well re- 
member the zealous and effective public work of Edward 
Parrish in awakening an interest in the establishing of a 
Friends’ college which, in the language then used by Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, ‘‘ Should give to Friends’ children and 
others, under guarded religious care, an education equal 
fo that given by the best colleges in the land.’’ As an 
important aid in creating among Friends the necessary 
public sentiment on this subject, Edward Parrish pub- 
lished, at this time, a little volume which must always 
hold a place of honor among the publications of Friends, 
both from the clear and convincing manner in which the 
subject is presented, and the result which it so largely 
contributed to produce. This little volume he called, 
‘« Education in the Religious Society of Friends.’’ The 
great need of such a work, and of such an influence at 
this time, may be inferred from the opening remarks of the 
President of our Board of Managers in his address to-day. 

I have good cause to remember well, after the College 
was opened with its one small college class, and its large 
preparatory school, the great trouble and anxiety of 
President Parrish, during that first year, about the courses 
of study which were proposed for the students, both in 
the College and the School. The excellent, kindly, and 
persuasive answers which he then made to parents and 
guardians, and the convincing arguments which he used 
to gain favor for a full college course of study could not 
fail of their desired result. Being in daily counsel with 
him upon this subject, his earnest labors in this important 
work left a lasting impression upon my mind ; and now 
that I have lived to see his ideas so generally prevail, 
ideas then fearlessly advanced in the face of much oppo- 
sition, Ican but be deeply impressed with the great debt 

which the College owes, for its early success as a col- 
lege, to the wise, courageous, well directed labors of its 
first President. 
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Four Friends, whose faces were so familiar for many 
years in the gallery of our yearly meeting in Philadel- 
phia, and who were so full of interest for the spiritual 
welfare of the students, and for the advancement of our 
beloved Society, to be subserved by Swarthmore’s work, 
may well be named together here,—William Dorsey, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, George Truman, and Clement Biddle. 

Our dear friend Lucretia Mott, and her modest and 
worthy husband, James Mott, felt an interest in our Col- 
lege in its early days second to none, and they would 
gladly have sacrificed all other interests in their closing 


years to serve the College, from which, in common with | 


others, they hoped so much. Let me recall a well-remem- 
bered incident in this connection. I was walking with 
James Mott up the southeast slope of the College grounds, 
now deeply shaded by overhanging maples, and James, 
while speaking of the great responsibility about to be 
assumed by those then entering upon the duties of the 
Faculty, remarked that nothing could give greater plea- 
sure to himself and wife, than to come and serve the 
College, as Superintendent and Matron, the rest of their 
lives without asalary, and he added that the feeling that 
younger persons must assume this great responsibility 
would alone prevent them from offering to do it. He 
was doubtless conscious that his life’s work was nearly 
over, as it proved to be, for only a few months later, 
when the ‘* James and Lucretia Mott oaks ’’ were planted, 
near the spot where this conversation was held, Lucretia, 
supported by the arm of Edward Parrish, was left alone 
to perform the service for them both. 

Let me name together three Friends, who were not 
only deeply interested in the College in its early history, 
but with whom the idea of establishing the College was 
first originated: Benjamin Hallowell and Martha Tyson, 
of Baltimore, and Rachel T. Jackson, of Philadelphia. 

Thus far, as I proposed in the beginning, following a 
commendable practice among Friends, I have excluded 
the living, however deserving of mention, but an excep- 
tion to this rule must be our revered friend Helen G. 
Longstreth, the first matron of the College, (this title 
being now properly changed to Dean), who was very 
closely connected with President Parrish in the inception 
of the work, and who, in connection with, and greatly 
aided by Margaret Parrish, the wife of the President, 
and Hannah W. Haydock, of New York, inaugurated 
some of the important features, especially of the social 
life of the college of to-day, which have done so much 
to promote the success which the institution has since 
attained. 

Another exception to the rule to exclude the living 


should be made for our friend Henry M. Laing, the first | 


Treasurer of the College, and who was among those most 
deeply interested in the work in the early day. The 
duties of Treasurer fell then upon the late William C. 
Biddle, than whom the College has not a more faithful 
and efficient friend from the beginning to the present 
time. But, among those who aided most earnestly and 
efficiently, by their labors, their contributions, their 
sacrifices, and their prayers, to make their beloved col- 
lege all that its originators dared to hope, but who have 
now been called from works to rewards, time would fail 


me to name the Biddles, the McIlvains, the Hoopses, the | 


Longstreths, the Thornes, the Stephenses, the Hoppers, 
the Whartons, the Ferrises, the Taylors, the Worths, the 
Underhills, and the Foulkes,—one of the last named, 
Thomas S. Foulke, having faithfully served the College, 
as its genial and efficient superintendent, for many years. 

And now, in closing, on behalf of the present Faculty, 
upon whom the executive duties of the College rest 
to day, let me humbly express a hope, and a most earnest 











prayer, that the College may continue to be so conducted 
as to promote the physical, intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual well-being of all the young people entrusted to its care. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF SWARTHMORE. 

Paper read at Swarthmore College Commencement, Sixth month 8, 
1897, by John D. Hicks, a member of the first Board of Managers. 
AFTER a lapse of many years when it was my privilege to 
be actively associated with Swarthmore, it is no small 
pleasure to be within its walls again and to meet its many 
friends who are gathered here to-day. This anniversary 
period seems a fitting time to turn back the leaves of 
memory, recount its early history, and pay a deserving 
tribute to the makers of Swarthmore of twenty-five to 
thirty years ago. 

When in 1860 Benjamin Hallowell, at an advanced 
age, came to Philadelphia, inspired with a concern to 
secure greater educational facilities in the Society of 
Friends, he brought with him the thought and purposes 
that made Swarthmore a possibility. As a successful in- 
structor of long experience there was perhaps no one in 
our Society better fitted to inaugurate the work, or on 
whom the honor of fatherhood could more appropriately 
rest. Benjamin Hallowell came not alone to Philadel- 
phia with this concern, but, true to the traditions of our 
Society of the equality of women, he brought a like 
public-spirited member in the person of Martha E. Tyson. 

The co working of these enlightened minds was a 
fitting prelude to coéducation which followed. Their 
project meeting a hearty response from Friends in Phila- 
delphia, they came to New York, meeting there a like 
success, the three (Eastern) territorial divisions of our 
Society became united in a common cause. 

The enterprise thus happily started took form, and in 
Twelfth month, 1862, this movement was organized 
under the title of Friends’ Educational Association. 

The Civil War was then in progress, and those being 
days of uncertainty, the project remained for a time in 
abeyance, until we might be assured of our ability to 
raise sufficient capital. It was not long, however, before 
those who had become interested took up the work with 
renewed interest, and the Educational Association was 
merged into the corporation of Swarthmore College. 
The growth from a boarding-school, which was in the 
minds of its early projectors, to a College, was looked 
upon by some of the conservative members as too ambi- 
tious, but more liberal views prevailed. In 1865 the 
hope of establishing a College became general and a deep 
interest in the subject widespread. 

How well do some of us remember our trips about the 
country seeking a locality for our College! When at 
last our party was landed at an insignificant station on 
the border of this property, and we wandered over the 
Westdale meadows and hill, we saw the possibilities of 
this favored spot. Besides the commanding outlook of 
the site where the College now stands, perhaps the little 
stream that flows through the leafy dale on our western 
border had more of a determining influence than any 
other in controling our decision, for there were other 
localities that pressed their claim for recognition. 

The wisdom of our choice, I believe, has never since 
been questioned. In 1866, just thirty years ago, when 
President Parrish, in his annual report to the corporation, 
said of your beautiful campus that ‘* all of the land north 
of the railroad had been cultivated, yielding 1,500 
bushels of corn,’’ this early substantial product of our 
soil was a gratifying promise of future success along other 
lines of culture. 

Giving only a passing word to the arduous and con- 
stant labors of the committees in charge of the building 
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and equipment of the College, we come down to the | 


opening ceremonies of 1869. It was with feelings of 
deep satisfaction that the workers and friends of the 
College saw the completed structure and the work really 
begun. We had some distinctive purposes in the estab- 
lishment of Swarthmore, and then indulged in the ex- 
pressions of our confident hopes as to its future. 

How far we have kept the promise of our youth, those 
who have enjoyed its advantages must testify. It would 
be idle for us to expect to compete with the richly en- 
dowed universities as to numbers. If our students, be- 


sides their literary attainments, have left these walls | 


blessing the memory of their happy days of college life, 
if they have been aided or strengthened in character- 
building that makes for righteousness, we have not built 
in vain. President Parrish, in his inaugural address, 
said: ‘‘ But for the deep-seated convictions in the minds 
of its founders that intellectual culture should go hand in 
hand with those influences which are calculated to mould 
character into forms of purity and truth, Swarthmore 
might never have been built.’’ In this department we 
can give no diploma; the lives of our students must be 
their certificate. 

In these brief moments of retrospection we sadly 
pause before the recollections of our former associates, so 
interwoven with our lives ; in imagination only can they 
be with us to-day. What passing voices echo from these 
walls! Alas, they have gone, leaving to us sweet mem- 
ories, growing more precious as we realize the value of 
their useful lives. Justice, however, can scarcely be 
done to the occasion without naming Edward Parrish, 
our first President, whose heart was so early interested in 
the work, and whose pen contributed so largely to stimu- 
late and interest others. Our words must be brief. 


No student of history can fail to recognize that 
Swarthmore has had its influence in moulding the thoughts 


of the rising generation in our Society. Broader views 
are being accepted and general principles recognized 
that are overrunning the walls of denominational peculi- 
arities. In the long past ages cathedrals were built as 
sanctuaries and strongholds, from which the godly might 
go forth to combat and to conquer the demons of dark- 
ness that dwelt in the remote places of the earth. To 
them they existed, though unseen. 

We have built Swarthmore for culture, a sanctuary 
unto which those who hunger for knowledge may find 
shelter and instruction. ‘To use the apt expression of our 
beloved Lucretia Mott, we seek truth for authority, and 
not authority for truth. 

When Franklin discovered the identity of the elec- 
tricity in the heavens with the artificial product of the 
laboratory he little dreamed of the possibility of elec- 
trical energy as known to-day ; so it may be found pos- 
sible in our broader culture to see in the all Sufficiency of 
the Inner Light, as proclaimed by George Fox, an agree- 
ment with the more modern statement, that man’s high- 
est conception of right and duty, conditioned upon time 
and environment, is but a broader expression of the same 
truth, a result of evolution, a product of our highest 
aspirations and civilization. 


ConTENT not thyself that thou art good in the general, 
for one link being wanting, the chain is defective.— 
Wm. Penn. 


THE distinction between Christianity and all other 
systems of religion consists largely in this: that in these 
others men are found seeking after God, while Chris- 
tianity is God seeking after men.—Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 


| anything. 





JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Next day I walked to mecting, as I used to do when 
here, and I believe my lone walks have been profitable, 


and will not easily be erased out of my memory. When 
I sat down, I felt my heart truly humbled, and soon 2fter 


| several Friends came and went up into the gallery. I 


felt a desire to know who they were, but it seemed as 
though I must not look to see, but mind my own business 
which I endeavored for, and thought I felt the pure 
stream to flow, and we had a favored time. The Friends 
were from Fairfax, and Sarah Janney (one of them) hid 
good service in the meeting. Next day was their monthly 
meeting, wherein I thought some withdrew the shoulder 
and some put to a hand without a lively commission. All 
seemed jostled out of the right way. I sat this meeting 
under great heaviness of spirit, though the cause was hid 
from me. I had offered to go see some families at Hope- 
well, and some Friends had given up to bear me com- 
pany, but now all looked discouraging and I could see no 
way. On Third-day morning we met, and I felt as 
though some of the Friends were not under a sense of 
the weight of the works. We proceeded to a house 
where I had good satisfaction, then toanother, which was 
a hard time to my spirit, and it seemed asif I must do all 
the work, but I felt relief of mind, but did not know what 
the end might be. I saw how it was and dare not say 
We went to another place where we got din- 
ner, but the distress I felt was great. We had a time 
with the Friends, in which I was enabled to labor to the 
ease of my mind, but when I got on horseback my exer- 
cise was great. We had another family meeting 
together, and life was felt amongst us, and we were en- 
abled to labor together to a good degree of satisfaction. 
Then we got on horseback ; I said, ‘‘ I am going home 
to Elizabeth Jolliff’s.’’ The many tears I shed are not 
easily forgotten, being, as I thought, about to leave my 
near and dear friends, with whom I had traveled in great 
vearness of spirit, and having been nearly united to them, 
it made the trial the harder. We went to Abel Walker’s 
to let him know I was going home, and had a conference 
about it. We were favored with a solemn time together, 
which I expected was a parting opportunity ; then I went 
to E. Jolliff's and staid all night. In the morning 
my mind was quiet and my willingness resigned, and I 
seemed still disposed for home, and yet remembered that 
I had not expected to get home till after the Quarterly 
Meeting, which was yet above three weeks hence. 

In the morning Anthony Lee and Abel Walker came, and 
Anthony gave up to go with me to Fairfax. I took leave 
of my beloved friend and her children with several others 
in the extendings of that love which had united us to- 
gether, we set out and arrived that night at Malin 
Janney’s. Then we went to William Pigeon’s where we 
had a favored opportunity, which I thought to be a part- 
ing one, but William came out with me and said he would 
not have me be in too great haste home. Thomas 
Matthews seemed willing to go home with ne. 

At night, being weary both in body and mind, I slept 
well in the fore part, but in the latter part of this night 
felt a close engagement of mind to pay a visit to some of 
the elders belonging to Fairfax, and John Hough ap- 
peared to be first. I was willing, but did not yet give 
home out. I got up early and desired my bedfellow to 
tell Malin I wanted to see hin. He came to me, and I 
told him I wanted to see some of the elders, and John 
Hough in particular. He was willing to go with me, but 
said some of them were to attend Goose Creek Meeting, 
and as we could not have an opportunity with all that 
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day, he thought it would be best to go to John Hough’s, 
he intending to the Yearly Meeting at Black Water, and 
was to set out that day; so he went and told his wife ; 
she got up and away we went, and Thomas Matthews 
with us. We had a good time, and Sarah Janney ap- 
peared in prayer, to the uniting of us, which was com- 
fortable to me, a poor, lonely creature. We went back 
to Malin’s, and Thomas Matthews having agreed to go 
with John Hough to Black Water, it was thought somebody 
else must go with me to Pipe Creek. But home had 
closed up, and a prospect opened of visiting some of the 
ministers and elders. I was under much concern, for I 
had such feelings when there before, that I could not 
think myself fit for any such undertaking. Sarah Janney 
was desirous that I should go to Goose Creek, and I gave 
up to go, having had such thoughts before she mentioned 
it; sowe went. I told Malin I had thought of visiting 
some at Goose Creek, and he was willing to go with me, 
but Sarah was not, although she had expressed her satis- 
faction in being with us in the morning. We had aclose, 
hard time at meeting, and I had to express my feelings 
therein, and Sarah spoke well. I seemed to want her 
company in the visit, but it was not for me, and when I 
had it I got through no better than when I had not. 

We called at a house where the man and his wife are 
recommended ministers; here were also two elders and 
another minister, all belonging to Fairfax Monthly Meet- 
ing. We had a close, trying opportunity, but a silent 
one. I felt words, but not power or life. We came 
away, and as I rode along with the Friends, they were 
cheerful, but I was in a great strait what to do. Home 
had closed up, and I was left alone, so that-I felt distress 
of mind and pain of body. When the roads parted, I 
concluded to go to my cousin Pigeon’s, and told Malin I 
was not well ; so we parted and I went to the house and 
was kindly received. I asked for a bed and lay down, 
and thought I should be glad to have closed my time that 
night, if it was the will of Providence. I rested 
the next day, and went the day following with my cousin 
Rachel Pigeon to see her sisters, and some others, where- 
in I had satisfaction. I attended the meeting, but felt 
as I had done before, a cloud seeming to hang over. I 
then went to Mary Baker’s, and her mother, brother, and 
several others being there, we sat together ; but it seemed 
as though nothing could become at. Malinand his wife 
were there, and I believe some of the fore rank not keep- 
ing the concern alive, is the cause they have such hard 
meetings, I told them ‘‘If they had kept the concern 
alive they would have had better meetings.’’ I beheld 
the situation of many, I believe, but had not life or 
strength to tell them. 

On First-day night I had a favored opportunity in 
Malin Janney’s family, wherein a prayer was felt that 
they might give up and join heartily in carrying on the 
great work of reformation. I believe if they could al- 
ways feel as now they would be willing, but there is some- 
thing for them to do, which I doubt will be hard to come 
at. Malin was with me at South Fork, and was a good 
companion, yet when in his own neighborhood had to 
feel such a weight of death he was ready to complain. 
I was at meeting on Fourth-day, and it was as the rest 
had been, having been at four meetings there. I was 
silent in them all. I attended the meeting at Goose 
Creek, and although 1 had hard labor when there before, 
yet at this time I was preserved in a tender frame, and 
felt a flow of love towards the youth, with desires that 
they might come to follow the Shepherd into the green 
pastures of life, where he feeds his flock and makes them 
to lie down at noon-day. I was refreshed and strength- 


ened to proceed to visit some of the elders and ministers 


} and we had an open time. 
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and some others, eleven families. 


I had with me Re- 
bekah, Ruth, and Stephen Gregg, and William Pigeon, 


and Mary Janney from Fairfax. William was an over- 
seer, and the rest were of the committee. I had good 
satisfaction in that I gave up to this service. I also at- 
tended South Fork Meeting, where I had a hard time, but 
was favored with strength to relieve my mind. I dined 
at Solomon Dixon’s, and had close, hard opportunities 
there and at Jasper Sibole’s, but was favored with relief 
and sweetness of mind after hard labor, which was com- 
fortable. 

The Friends stayed with me all night, and I believe 
they pitied me, because I had to go back to Hopewell. 
In the morning Ruth would have us go to Joseph Fred’s, 
as we had visited most of the families. I condescended, 
I believe a visitation was 
extended to them, and we were comforted, and parted in 
tenderness of spirit. Jasper Sibole went with me, and 
we rode over the Blue Ridge, so called, and went to Rachel 
Hollingsworth’s, who was not at home, and all the rest 
of the family were strangers to me. I was poorly, and 
lay down. The children were kind to me and sent for 
their mother, and she came home. I had exercise of 
mind this night. I was now come here, and was earn- 
estly desirous to know and be enabled to do the will of 
the Great Master, whose love to me was great, after a 
time of deep poverty wherein I had felt it otherwise. I 
expected the Friend would have to go along with me, 
being, as I thought, providentially brought to this house. 
In the morning she said to me, ‘‘I have had an exercis- 
ing night, but am willing to go with thee.’’ We hada 
favored time with her son, his wife, and her sister. Then 
following the draught in my mind, we visited the families 
of David Lupton, Joseph Wood, Isaac Steer, two of 
whose wives were Rachel’s daughters, and these were 
solid opportunities, and in a good degree comfortable. 
I attended the preparative meeting at Center, and felt 
hardness of heart, for love and unity does not subsist 
amongst them, as becomes the followers of Christ. I 
was low in my mind, and a friend whom I expected to 
meet here not coming, added to my sorrow. 

After meeting I went to Isaac Perkins’s, and left word 
for Abel Walker to come, which hedid, and I may say he 
was a kind friend, and as much of a father as any I met 
with thereaway, and we had a satisfactory time, which 
did a little heal my drooping spirits. I was favored with 
company, although I believe few have had to travel in 
the same path, but the feeling of divine goodness did 
support me in times of close trials and provings. I went to 
the Friend’s house whom I had expected at the meeting, 
and what I had feared came to pass (viz.) that I should 
not have her company, for she was poorly and could not 
go with me; but I believe if she had been willing to 
follow the draught she felt in her own mind she would 
not have been. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


‘* WuaT quality is most attractive in a woman? was 
asked a gentleman who is a close observer of life. He 
did not answer the question at once, but, looking long 
and earnestly into the fire, weighed it well. At last he 
answered, ‘ The quality of rest.’ This does not mean 
that the home life must sink into monotony, for often 
rest comes in action. The quality our friend called 
‘rest’ is the insight to the needs of the moment, and 


love enough to supply the need of the moment unques- 
tioningly.’’ 





In the material world there is no such thing as death, 
only change.— Theodore Parker. 

















LETTER OF WILLIAM LOGAN TO JAMES 
PEMBERTON. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

My friend Samuel Troth has called my attention to a let- 
ter written in 1761 by William Logan. It will be found 
among the ‘* Pemberton Papers,’’ at the Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania. These comprise letters, deeds, and 
papers of the Pemberton family, covering a period of 
about one hundred years, from the first settlement of the 
colony of Pennsylvania. They are contained in 70 royal 
folio volumes, being mounted so as to show all of the let- 
ters, etc. 

William Logan was a son of James Logan, the Secre- 
tary of Penn; he resided at ‘‘Stenton.’’ He wasamem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Provincial Council,’’ and married in 1740, 
Hannah, daughter of George Emlen. Just at this time, 
when the newspapers contain articles bearing on the 
‘*Jubilee’’ of Queen Victoria, I think this letter 
will be read with interest. It relates to incidents occur- 
ring shortly after the marriage of George III. to 
Charlotte-Sophia, daughter of Charles-Louis, reigning 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. They were the grandpar- 
ents of Queen Victoria. They were married on the 8th of 
Ninth month, 1761, and he was crowned on the 22d of 
thesame month. The letter follows: 


**London rrth mo [Jan. O. S ] ye 14 1761. 

‘« Dear Cos’n 

‘« On the rst of the last month I wrote to thee by Cap’t 
Finglass who I am informed is yet at Portsmouth waiting 
Convoy. I therefore take this opportunity # the post, 
as I am in hopes it will reach him to acquaint thee that I 
with others of our wellwishing Friends are not only un- 
easy, but much surprised that two vessells (Cap't Hammet 
and a snow at Bristol) should arrive since your late 
Treaty with the Indians at Easton, without any regular 
acc’t of the proceedings of that Treaty. A letter which 
I have seen, to Doctor Chancellor and another from my 
Cos’n Israel to John Hunt, give some acc’t of the Gov- 
ernor’s conduct thereon, Teedyuscungs demand of satis- 
faction for the Lands complained of which gave me some 
uneasiness. The substance of which letters, I have seen 
in the public papers which I sent my Bro’r James & 
David Hall. I have also seen in the same papers a quite 
different acc’t and so contradictory to the letters men- 
tioned that those few people here, who would have moved 
in the affair, and continued to have published papers for 
the opening ye eyes of ye Public relative to our Indian 
Affairs are now all at a stand, not having a foundation to 
go upon that can contradict the last acc’t published, and 
what surprises me the most (as the conduct of the Treaty 
must I conclude be of great consequence) is that our 
agent B. Franklin tells me he has not any acc’t of it, nor 
of any of our Pubiic Affairs from any member of the As- 
sembly, nor I think he said any letters from any p’son 
but his wife. This seems to me to have been an unac- 
countable neglect and I think will be prejudicial to the 
speedy accommodating that Affair, and you are greatly 
blamed for your remissness herein. 

‘‘In my last I gave thee some hints respecting some 
of our Friends’ sentiments here of the propriety of our 
Friends addressing the King on his Coronation and 
Nuptials, since which twenty-four Friends in behalf of the 
Body (of which I was one) were nominated to wait on 
the King, the Queen, and Princess Dowager with separate 
addresses. We were rec’d in an uncommon polite manner 
and treated with great kindness, and as the list of the 
Friends’ names who were to wait on the King were sent to 
him he sent his page out to desire Doctor Fothergil to 
introduce us all separately to him under our several 
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names, which was done and we were all received very 
kindly, as I was introduced as a person from Philadel- 
phia, and one of the Governor’s Council it occasioned him 
afterwards to ask the Doctor several questions respecting 
Friends with us. 


‘* Since the attendance [on the King] I was last 2nd 


day (being the day of procession of Lord Mayor’s show) 
at David Barclay’s house, where the King, Queen, and 
all the Royal Family were to see the procession from half 
past 2 o’clock till seven at Night, with the liberty of 
being in the room with them all as I mightincline. Here 
Doctor Fothergil and Jacob Hazen were appointed to 
attend, and the Doctor to present the King with a neat 
edition of Robert Barclay’s Apology in English, and Jacob 
another to the Queen in German, which they kindly ac- 
cepted & several of the Nobility requested that David 
Barclay would send them some more to the number I 
think of twenty which he has engaged to do. 


‘‘As the King knew [recognized] the Doctor again, 


he again asked him many questions respecting the State 
of the Society as also of our Friends in Pennsilvania, 


their numbers in proportion to others &c., &c. As 
Samuel Fothergil is now in town I spent last evening 
with him at the Doctor’s with some others and the con- 
duct of the King was part of our conversation, when it 
was generally thought that a suitable address was abso- 
lutely necessary from Friends with us, as it would show 
that there was a respectable Body of our Society in Penn- 
silvania who had an affectionate regard for him and the 
Family. 

‘*As I mention all this only to acquaint thee of 
Friends sentiments here as well as my own I hope my 
being so particular will not be looked upon in any other 
light, & shall only desire thou wouldst communicate this 
part of my letter to Brother Smith with such others as 
thou may think proper & add as Friends with us have 
been and frequently are presented to the Ministry in a 
disadvantageous light, and as accession to the Crowned 
heads is attended with more difficulty than people with us 
imagine, we should embrace every opportunity of show- 
ing our regard to his Royal person, and thereby distin- 
guish ourselves, as much as may be thought proper and 
necessary for ye general good of the Society. ‘ 

‘*I lodge still at my friends Elias Blands. He ad- 
mits he has no letters from thee nor any account of 
William Griffits affairs. . In my letter a few days 
since I mentioned to my brother that our friend Ann 
Moore has been exceedingly ill with a fever in town at 
John Hunt’s ; she is still very weak but mends by degrees. 
I also mentioned the death of our friend Christopher 
Wilson and Kitty Peyton’s sister Young of Lempster. 

‘« Please to give my kind love to my worthy aunt and 
Cos’n Johnny, to my Cos’n Israel and his wife and all his 
family also to thy mother Lloyd and all my other friends 
and acquaintances as if named, and believe me to be 
with a great share to thyself, Cos’n Hannah, & all thy 
family 

‘¢ Thy very affectionate Cos’n 
«* WILL’M LoGaN. 

‘* Please to deliver the inclosed letter.’’ 

On the outside fold of this letter, no envelope being 
used, is the following superscription. ‘‘ To James Pem- 
berton Merch’t In Philadelphia.”’ ‘‘ Via. N. Yk & 
Bristol.’’ 

HowarpD WILLIAMS LLoyD. 
Germantown, Philad’ a. 


Tuat is most spiritual and noble which is also most 
universal.—Xingsley. 
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THE EPISTLE FROM ARCH STREET FRIENDS. 


Ir will not have escaped attention that at the recent ses- 
sion of our Yearly Meeting in this city, and also that at 
New York, an epistle sent out by the Friends at Fourth and 
Arch streets was read in both branches. This was an 
event notable in several respects, and which we think 
calls fer remark while it is yet comparatively fresh. 

That the yearly meeting at Arch Street should send 
out an epistle at all was a circumstance quite remarkable, 
for it had not done so for forty years. In the session of 
that body in 1857 the difficulty of deciding between the 
claims to regularity of the two ‘* Orthodox ’’ yearly meet- 
ings in Ohio caused the suspension by it of all epistolary 
correspondence. To recognize either of the Ohio yearly 
meetings at that time, either the ‘‘ Gurneyite ’’ or the 
‘* Wilburite,’’ it was feared would cause a separation 
among the Arch Street Friends. 


This was ‘clearly 
recognized,’”’ 


says a recent issue of the American Friend, 
and only the decision to send no letter to either of the 
contesting bodies prevented the rupture. Omitting let- 
ters to Ohio, the same thing was done as to all others, 
and for forty years Arch Street Friends have sent out no 
epistles, and have not in an official or regular way received 
any. ‘This year it was decided to send a special letter to 
the ‘* smaller,’’ #. ¢., the Wilbur, body in Ohio, and to 
print and circulate a ‘‘ general epistle,’’ addressed ‘‘ to 
all meetings bearing the name of Friends, and the mem- 
bers composing them.’’ 

It is this latter epistle, the ‘‘ general’’ one, with 
which our yearly meetings have been favored. It was, 
however, not sent to them directly. In the case of Phila- 
delphia, a copy was forwarded to the Clerk of the men’s 
branch of the Yearly Meeting, asan individual. He con- 
sidered that he would not have received it, probably, ex- 
cept for his official connection, and so judged it his duty 
to ask the meeting’s advice whether it should be received. 


A committee on the subject reported in favor of receiving | 


and reading it, and this was accordingly done. 

The general letter, in a note at the top, is stated to 
be the outcome of a concern to call all ‘‘ Friends ’’ back 
to the original principles of the Society, and it is ex- 
plicitly added that it is ‘* not to be regarded 
requiring a reply.”’ 


a 


n 


different character from the usual epistles of Friends’ 
yearly meetings. Assalutations of friendliness and Chris- 
tian regard they generally not only expect but desire and 
invite response. The reservation in this case is, it may 
be presumed, a sign that the reticence of forty years is 
not yet fully broken, but only in process of dissolution. 
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This latter feature gives the letter a | 


| aged 47 years, son of the late Samuel Price. 






While the letter is quite doctrinal, its Scriptural cita- 
tions being drawn chiefly from the epistles of Paul and 
the writer of the letter to the Hebrews, it contains pas- 
sages with which all Friends may, we hope, cordially 
unite,—for example, one near the close, an earnest ex- 
hortation to guard against the ‘‘ leaven of priestly in- 
tervention,’’ which survives in the churches so largely, 
and which tends backward to that priestcraft which 
Friends in the beginning escaped from. In endeavoring 
to call Friends back to their original principles, the 
epistle is not so definite and so clear as we should have 
been glad to see it in regard to that which from the be- 
ginning has been the fundamental conception of the 
Society, the Divine Immanence. Without the distinct 
presentation of this supreme thought, Whittier well said, 
the Society would have no reason for being. 

We believe our body of Friends, in receiving and 
reading the epistle, did so from a sincere desire to show 
that they were not possessed by any unfriendly or unkind 
feeling. The indirect forwarding of the letter was a 
difficulty in the way which on the whole they were will- 
ing not to regard. They might, in a second instance of 
the kind, think it not incumbent on them to follow this 
course, and it may safely be said, we think, that it should 
not be considered a precedent. In the instance, two 
years ago, when the two yearly meetings at New York 
joined through their committees in conducting the %i- 
centennial exercises at Flushing, there was no withhold- 
ing on either side of a frank recognition of each other, 
and this was one of the good features of the affair. 


BIRTHS. 
HUTCHINSON.—In Plainfield, N. J., Sixth month 12, 1897, to 


Edward D. and Sadie C. Hutchinson, a son, who is named 
Halbert C. 


MARRIAGES. 
SUTTON—HARRIS.—Sixth month 2, 1897, at the residence of 
Arthur Harris, Mount Vernon, N. Y., under the care of New York 
Monthly Meeting, Isaac Mabbett Sutton, of Poughkeepsie, son of 
Franklin and Olive Edith Sutton, and Helen Sanford Harris, daughter 


of Sarah Marie and the late Abram Coriell Harris, of Mount Vernon, 
New York. 


YARNALL—HORN.—At the residence of Phineas Briggs, in 
Upper Makefield, on Fifth-day, Sixth month 17, 1897, by Friends’ 
ceremony, under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, William 


D. Yarnall, of Yeadon, Pa., and Mary A. Horn, of Upper Makefield, 
Bucks county, Pa. 





DEATHS. 
MARTIN.—At her home near Kennett Square, Sixth month 14, 
1897, Annie Bartram, wife of Caleb P. Martin, and daughter of Jacob 
C. and the late Elizabeth P. Smith, in her 45th year. 


PRICE.—Sixth month 17, 1897, at Lansdowne, Pa., Ferris Price, 


REEDER.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth 


| month 17, 1897, George W. Reeder, in his 64th year. 


Interment from Wrightstown Friends’ meeting-house, on the 20th. 

SMYTH.—Sixth month 18, 1897, Mary Anna Smyth, in her 73d 
year; a member of Wilmington (Delaware) Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—At Somerton, Ohio, the 7th of Fifth month, 1897, 


| suddenly, of heart disease, John Thomas, aged 76 years and 3 months ; 


189 
| a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends, an elder and 
overseer over twenty years. 


He moved with his parents from Maryland, seventy years ago, and 
resided near Somerton ever since. 
TYSON. —Suddenly, in Frankford, Philadelphia, Sixth month 10, 
7, Lukens C. Tyson, of Cornwells, Bucks county, aged 56 years ; 
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JEHIEL F, MOORE, 


On the morning of the gth of Sixth month, 1897, at his residence, 
Richmond, Indiana, Jehiel F. Moore, in the 53d year of his age. 

The funeral took place from the North A Street meeting-house, at 
2 o’clock, on the afternoon of the 11th. Earnest testimony was given 
of the purity of his life and character, and the honesty of his business 
life. His was a genial, impressive nature that made many and fast 
friends. William W. Foulke delivered a feeling and impressive ser- 
mon, in which he spoke of the beauty of his moral character and the 
cheerful hopefulness of his nature. A life-long member of the Society 
of Friends, he entered deeply into the interests of the same. While 
it is not given us to know why he was stricken down in the prime of 
his manhood, still of this we may be assured, that our loss is his 
eternal gain. He was a constant reader, yet he read only those things 
that were improving, and his books, his friends, his thoughts, were all 
of the uplifting kind. He thought much and understood much of the 
unseen. Spiritual life was a reality to him; he silently sought to 
worship the Divine in and by his life, by cultivating his spiritual na- 
ture. Full of sympathy, for all his heart went out to humanity, and 
he was truly a brother to that humanity. He lived an active, unselfish 
life, full of promise here, and we doubt not a wider field of wesfulness 
awaits him there. He will be truly missed. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 27.—SEVENTH MoNnTH 4, 1897. 
EPHESIANS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places in Christ.—Eph. 1: 3. 


History AND OUTLINE. 

Ephesus was to Asia as Corinth to Greece, the great 
port to which flowed the commerce of the East and the 
West. Its inhabitants were equally noted for their licen- 
tious and luxurious life, for cultivation of magical arts, 
and the fanatical worship of Diana. Her temple was one 
of the wonders of the world, noted for its magnificent 
structure and extravagant enrichment. The value and 
fame of the temple were enhanced by its being the trea- 
sury in which a large part of the wealth of western Asia 
was stored. The temple and temple service remained 
under the Romans as they had been since the period of 
Alexander. At this place both the danger and the safety 
of the apostle originated with the Gentiles. 

Demetrius, a master manufacturer, making portable 
shrines of Diana, and others engaged in similar business, 
were in great danger of losing much of their trade on 
account of Paul’s preaching ; not that he made any open 
attack, but he naturally preached the true God and not 
one made by hands. __‘ Finally there was an outburst dur- 
ing the latter part of his stay of more than two years, 
and ‘‘ the cry went out in honor of the divine patron of 
their city and their craft, ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ ’’ 

During his work in Ephesus the apostie’s character 
had risen so high as to obtain influence over some of the 
wealthiest and most powerful personages in that city, and 
it was a place well adapted for welding together Asiatic 
and European Christianity. ‘‘ The summary of his work 
there,—his rebaptism with the miraculous gifts of the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist; the ‘special miracles’ 
wrought by his hands; the utter confusion both of Jewish 
exorcists and of the professors of those ‘ curious arts’ ; 
the sudden tumult so skillfully appeased by the ‘ town 
clerk,’ make up (Acts 19) one of the most vivid scenes 
in Paul’s apostolic history. And very striking and pa- 
thetic was the farewell parting with the Ephesian presby- 
ters at Miletus, indicating a fully-organized and widely- 
spread Christianity, the result of his work there between 
A. D. 54 and 57, in his third missionary circuit. 

It appears probable that Paul again visited Ephesus 
(Tim. 1: 1, 3.) A. D. 64 (?). From that date Ephesus 
passed into the charge of John as the first of the seven 
churches (Rev. 1: 11). There are many perplexing 











questions concerning this epistle, and there is not una- 
nimity of opinion in regard to the same, but in this brief 
history the points cannot be entered into in detail. One 
writer says: ‘‘As regards external evidence this is one of 
the best attested of Paul’s epistles, and until recently its 
genuineness was never doubted. It is now generally 
agreed that this epistle was not addressed to the Church 
at Ephesus exclusively, but was of the nature of a circular 
letter for the general use of the churches of Proconsuiar 
Asia.”’ 

In the most ancient manuscript now known to exist, 
namely that in the Vatican Library, the text in the sa- 
lutatory part does not contain the words ‘‘ at Ephesus,”’ 
and they are only added in the margin by a later hand. 
Internal evidence shows that the Epistle was addressed to 
some particular church or churches, who were to receive 
intelligence of Paul through Tychicus, and that it was not 
a treatise addressed to the whole Christian world. 

Ephesus was the great metropolis, the centre of the 
Apostolic ministry and the natural leader of the Asiatic 
churches, and it would be quite in accord with Paul’s in- 
clination for him to address an Epistle to the central 
church. The letter itself contains few details in regard to 
the personal condition of its writer, or the circumstances 
of those to whom addressed ; indications appear, how- 
ever, which place it during the latter part of Paul’s im- 
prisonment not earlierthan A. D. 63. 

It has been said by Coleridge that this is ‘‘ one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doc- 
trine of Christianity: first, those doctrines peculiar to 
Christianity ; secondly, those precepts common to it with 
natural religion.’’ The first half of the Epistle is chiefly 
in the form of thanksgiving for the grace of God, and 
contains a summary of the Christian doctrines taught by 
Paul, and is remarkable for the prominence given to the 
abolition of the Mosaic Law, and his prayer is that his 
readers may ‘‘ know the love of Christ which passeth all 
knowledge ’’ and may realize the glory of their calling. 
The second part enjoins the renunciation of heathen vices 
and the practice of Christian purity. It lays down rules 
for the performance of the duties of domestic life, and 
urges each and all to be strong in the Lord, to be stead- 

fast in watchfulness, and constant in prayer. Throughout 
the Epistle the one great object is unity in Christ. 


THE INDIAN BaBy.—An article on ‘* Home Life Among 
the Indians’’ is contributed to the Century by Alice C. 
Fletcher. She says: In the Indian household, as in our 
own, children bear an important part. The baby is the 
constant companion of its mother; not that other members 
of the family do not share in the care of it, but the little 
one is kept closely under the maternal eye. Soon after 
birth it is laid in its own bed, which is often profusely 
ornamented, and is always portable. A board about a 
foot wide and three feet long is covered with a feather pil- 
low or with layers of soft skins. Upon these the baby is 
fastened by broad bands of skin, flannel, or calico. When 
asleep the child’s arms are bound under cover, but they 
are released when it awakes. A great portion of the in- 
fants time is spent lying upon a soft robe or blanket, where 
it can kick and crow to its heart’s content. If, however, 
the mother should be so engaged as to be frequently called 
out of the tent, the baby is laced upon its board, and hung 
up under a tree, or placed where there is no danger of 
falling. Should the mother have to go any distance from 
home, she will slip the strap of the board over her head, 
and the baby goes along, winking at the great world from 

its mother’s back. Long journeys on horses are made by 

babies snugly packed and hung from the horn of the 
| mother’s saddle. 





















































































Correspondence Friends’ Inteliigencer and Journal. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


WHEN one leaves home and friends behind, there must be 
the backward turning in through and desire to communi- 
cate,—and with so little time for the individual letter, 
wanting also to reach the many,—that we turn to our 
friendly INTELLIGENCER to tell not only of our personal 
welfare, but much that is of general interest, if we only 
had the time and ability to relate it. I left home in com- 
pany with my friend Mary Travilla, on the oth, to attend 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, and the next morning left the 
pleasant hospitality of our friend Phebe Anna Thorne, at 
New York, on our way up the Hudson. We rejoiced in 
the early sunshine, but very soon the showers were falling, 
and continued most of the day,—not in the least marring 
our enjoyment, however, the ride up the Hudson was de- 
lightful, never seeming to lose its charm. At Albany 
where we stopped for a half hour, we found quite a com- 
pany of Friends on the way, Robert and Esther Barnes 
and daughter, with several others from New York and 
New Jersey, numbering sixteen before we reached Kings- 
ton. We all stopped over at Rome for the night, going 
to the Temperance House near by, and after an early 
breakfast took train at 5 45 for Cape Vincent. The 
scenery along the Mohawk river the previous afternoon 
was very fine, and we felt altogether it had been for us a 
lovely day. 

Sixth day morning was clear, and we enjoyed the va- 
riety on every hand. In consequence of so much rain, 
water covered the lowlands, and parts of many cultivated 
fields were overflowed, reminding of a journey in 1889, 
the year of the Johnstown flood, when water seemed to 
be everywhere. All nature was clad in greenness and 
beauty, and we felt no more propitious time could have 
been chosen for its enjoyment. Very unexpectedly we 
changed cars at Watertown, reaching Cape Vincent about 
9.50. Wecame in sight of the St. Lawrence, and soon 
boarded the Pierrponte for Kingston, spending most of 
the time on deck, with the great expanse of the river 
spread out before us; it is indeed a noble stream. We 
caught sight of one or more of the Thousand Isles, and 
wished for more. Arrived at Kingston after 12, noon, 
dined at a hotel near, and took a trolley ride around the 
city, which did not afford any special evidence of being 
in the Queen’s dominion. There are some quaint old 
one-story houses which seemed somewhat different from 
ours, and some variety in the general appearance of the 
buildings. The forts were quite prominent as we ap- 
proached the city. We did not have trouble with our 
baggage. I remarked that on a previous visit some one 
informed we were ‘‘ Friends going to yearly meeting,’’ 
and had only our clothing, and they let us pass; so they 
did this time, merely glancing at one satchel a young 
woman easily opened, saying, ‘‘ That will do for all.’’ We 
took passage on the Hero at 3 p. m., for Pictou, and en- 
joyed the many islands by the way, and beautiful scenery 
on Lake Ontario, arriving about 7 p. m., where friends 
met us, part of our company going with Jacob Cronk in 
Pictou, the rest of us with Isaac Wilson to Bloomfield, 
where we were glad to rest, and grateful for the kind hos- 
pitality extended. 


Seventh-day morning, attended the Meeting of Min- 


isters and Elders, when some of our young Friends met | 


with us. We enjoyed their Queries which are so practi- 


cal and easily understood, wishing our own more closely 
resembled them. We had a good meeting, and felt very 
grateful for the measure of faith that had brought us 
among these Friends. A session of the First-day school was 
held at 4 o’clock ; reports were read from different schools 
and some of the epistles from other yearly meetings. 
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First day morning opened clear and bright, and was 
throughout a day to be remembered. The morning 
meeting was large—gathered from different parts of this 
Province, and several of the States. A precious feeling 
spread over us, and barriers were swept away, and we 
trust the vocal expression found a lodgment in some minds, 
and comforted some seeking spirits. We dined at Stew- 
art and Lydia Brown’s, enjoying the little visit with them, 
and going to the afternoon meeting at 4 o’clock, which 
was well attended, and many testimonies borne in behalf 
of the truth as individually comprehended, and it was 
felt to be a favored season. It is very restful to come in 
the evenings to our home and mingle with the large 
family, to share the warm hospitality of our friends Isaac 
and Ruth. Second-day morning we took a ride over 
their farm ; these are mostly narrow strips of land which 
extend back quite a distance from the homes. It seems 
strange to see fields of peas, which are harvested like 
other crops, and sold in the States often for seed. 

The Yearly Meeting opened at 11 o’clock, which 
seems late these long mornings. Reports were read from 
the different branches, committees appointed, and three 
epistles read—or rather four, for Philadelphia sent two, 
which adds to the clerks’ labors. Minutes were read for 
visiting Friends, Robert and Esther Barnes, Rachel M. 
Lippincott and her companion, Hope L. Moore, and 
Lydia H. Price, while several, a larger number than usual, 
were present without minutes, and all received a cordial 
welcome, making us feel very much at home. We dined 
at Reuben and Abigail French Noxon’s, where our friend 
Rachel Lippincott and companion homed, the wife com- 
ing from New Jersey. There are so many homes whose 
hospitality we would like to share, but it is impossible to 
do all desired. Called to see Angelina Noxon Hubbs, at 
whose home we were entertained on a former visit, 
Henry her husband having been removed by death within 
the last year. 

At 4 p. m. another session of the First-day School 
Association was held. William Brown and Rebecca 
Wilson Zavitz were appointed clerks. The exercises con- 
sisted mostly of readings and recitations by the Bloom- 
field school, which were beautifully rendered and of a 
most excellent character, spoken of as sermons from the 
children, and encouraging in promise for the future. We 
took tea at Joseph and Jemima Brown’s, she being a 
daughter of the late Cornelius and Elizabeth White, 
whose home we visited when in Bloomfield before. A 
parlor meeting was held at Joseph’s in the evening es- 
pecially for the young people, some of us older Friends 
being privileged to be present and earnestly desiring not 
to be a hindrance to the young life. Several of these 
voiced the earnestness of their hearts, and it was indeed 
precious to be closely banded with them ; we felt it had 
been good to be there, and returned to our home in the 
bright moonlight with the peace of God in our hearts. 

Third day morning a very interesting session of the 
yearly meeting was held. The remaining epistles were 
read, then the state of Society entered upon, all the 
queries (eight, I think) being weightily considered. 
Quite a discussion arose in regard to embodying indefinite 
deficiencies in the summaries, such as ‘‘ most Friends,’’ 
etc., it having been a former decision of the yearly meet- 
ing that these exceptions should be definite and not of a 
character to be misleading,—that sometimes the queries 
were answered in an uncertain way, expressing doubts 
without knowledge of facts. 

Isaac Wilson and William Brown had been appointed 
at last yearly meeting to memorialize the Dominion Par- 
liament in regard to International Arbitration, militarism, 
temperance, oaths, capital punishment, and the responsi- 
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bility of public men. Their report was very interesting. 
Much life was manifest in the various subjects considered. 

We dined at Elisha and Sarah Talcott’s, with their 
daughter and several other friends, and at 4 p. m. assem- 
bled to hear the reports of the Philanthropic Committee. 
Social purity claimed earnest attention, and we rejoiced 
that this vital subject was embodied in their work ; next, 
temperance,—an excellent essay was read by Helena 
Barker, especially emphasizing the importance of inter- 
esting young minds in this vital question. The interests 
of the colored people were next presented, and reports 
of the work done on their behalf. I forgot to mention 
the reading of a letter to fathers, forwarded to the yearly 
meeting by Aaron M. Powell, President of the Purity 
Association, in connection with that subject. It was 
excellent, and the meeting decided to have it published 
in leaflets and circulated ; it was suggested having it 
printed with the Extracts, but others thought the other 
plan would more widely distribute it. 

Fourth-day morning the meeting for worship was 
held, which was a precious season, where we felt in such 
close touch with young and earnest minds. Many testi- 
monies were given along the line of practical righteous- 
ness, and the right direction and control of all our gifts 
and qualities. We dined at Freeman and Christina Tal- 
cott’s, and were brought into close sympathy with them in 
the bereavements through which they have passed in part- 
ing with two dear little children. 

We gathered again at 4 for the closing session of the 
First-day School Association. Several epistles were read 
from the other yearly meetings, and an excellent one 
prepared to send in response to these. A helpful paper 
was prepared and read by Charlotte C. Talcott. She felt 
it was very important for teachers to be lovers of chil- 
dren, and emphasized Bible study,—that it might be intel- 
ligently presented to young minds. In the evening at 
our home with the Wilsons we had a precious season of 
communion together, entering into close sympathy with 
these faithful burden-bearers, and rejoicing in the love 
that so richly blesses them in their family ties. 

Fifth-day morning. We had expected to leave 
to day after the closing session of the yearly meeting for 
Pickering, but a change in the trains alters our plan, and 
a proposed meeting there must be abandoned. We very 
much regret that it is so, but trust all will be for the best. 

L. H. Price. 
Bloomfield, Ont., Sixth month 17. 


FRIENDS IN COLONIAL WAR-TIMES. 
Report furnished FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


A MEETING of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
Sixth month 14, the president, William E. Walter, in the 
chair. Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved 
as read, and unusually interesting reports were made by 
the standing committees. 

From the Literature Section came a brief review of 
their work on the Bibliography of Friends; about five 
hundred titles of books have already been collected, and 
some of these have a description of the book and sketch 
of author complete. 

The Executive Committee announced that two new 
names had been added to our list of members, also that 
our library has been enriched by the gift of eighteen 
books ; fourteen of these were presented by Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., and two came directly from their authors. 

In recognition of the enlargement of the work of the 
the Current Topics Committee it was unanimously de- 
cided that the Association extend its encouragement and 








approval to the committee in the labors of its sub-com- 
mittee on Current Events. 

The president then introduced Isaac Sharpless, of 
Haverford College, who read his valuable paper on ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Quaker Control of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly.’’ After a short reference to the quietness in the 
political life of Pennsylvania up to 1739, he took up the 
development of the various troubles which operated from 
that time until 1756, when Friends as a body withdrew 
from the active politics of the colony. Authority for 
the argument of the paper is taken very largely from the 
minutes and correspondence of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting and London Yearly Meeting, using also some of 
the other correspondence of the day. 

About the first disturbing communication was a letter 
from James Logan to the Meeting for Sufferings, in which 
he held that all government is founded on force, and 
that a militia was necessary to secure the country from 
attack ; he urged war measures for defense. A consider- 
able number of Friends took the same position, then and 
later, but they were mostly young men, some of whom 
ultimately separated, and formed the ‘‘ Free Quakers.’’ 
Logan’s inconsistency in the support of lotteries was an 
added cause for the stand Friends took against his ideas. 

In 1742 Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting sent a letter 
to London Meeting explaining the political situation, and 
answering the charges frequently made that by dubious 
methods for selfish purposes they thrust themselves into 
the Assembly. Two years later another communication 
was sent, telling of tne gradual introduction into the 
Assembly of men who had little regard for the mainten- 
ance of Friendly testimony. 

‘¢ Little appears on the meeting records bearing on 
the political situation, till 1755, when war was already in 
operation and the pressure on peace practices and other 
Quaker rights and privileges was becoming stronger.’’ At 
this time the quarterly meeting again addressed their 
English brethren ; they justify their position in the Assem- 
bly: ‘* Hints are thrown out that they may have to give 
up their places, but there was still hope that by judicious 
action their influence in the State might be preserved 
without a compromise of principle. Events soon to fol- 
low showed the fallacy of this hope.’’ English Friends 
whose ‘‘stations and circumstances entitled them toa 
free conference with the Proprietaries,’’ were asked to 
present the matter to them in its proper light. ‘‘ The 
winter of 1755-56 was one of difference and perplexity 
among Philadelphia Friends. On the one side were the 
men of Spiritual power, whose voices exercised the pre- 
vailing influence in the meetings for business. On the 
other were the disciples of Logan, who being manifestly 
out of sympathy with well-established Quaker views, 
urged the necessity of vigorous defense, caught the sur- 
rounding warlike spirit, and with personal service and 
money aided Franklin and the militia. Between the two 
stood the ‘ Quaker governing class’ who controlled the 
Assembly, who, while admitting and commending peace- 
able doctrines of Friends, considered their own duty ac- 
complished when they kept aloof from personal participa- 
tion, and supplied the means by which others carried on 
the war. This third section was the product of long ex- 
perience in political activity. To these men and their 
predecessors had been owing the successful administration 
for decades of the best governed colony in America. 
They were slow to admit any weakness in their position, 
but it was becoming increasingly evident that it was un- 
tenable. There was actual war, and while not personally 
responsible for it, —indeed, while opposing vigorously the 
policy which had produced it,—they were now a compo- 
nent part of the government which was carrying it on. 
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Would they join their brethren in staunch adherence to 
peace principles, and thus give up their places in the 
State? Would they join Franklin, their associate, in re- 
sisting proprietory power, and throw aside their allegi- 
ance to the principles of William Penn, whom they greatly 
professed to honor? The question was answered differ- 
ently by different ones; pressure was strong on both 
sides.’’ 

In the private letters of Samuel Fothergill we see how 
the events of those days appeared to him. The difficul- 
ties with the Indians were also a cause of great anxiety, 
and he writes that he ‘‘ had some labor amongst Friends 
to endeavor to prevent a cruel Indian war.’’ 

The war tax of 1755, imposed by the Assembly upon 
the inhabitants of the Province, also led to much division, 
as a greater part of the money was to be laid out for mili- 
tary purposes. Nevertheless the meeting insisted on the 
Proprietors having their just dues promptly. 

The deliberations and differences among the Friends 
of Pennsylvania were helped to an ending by the action 
of their London brethren. ‘‘ The petition of the Phila- 
delphians, adverse to the Assembly’s course of action, 
and the accounts true and false as to the defenseless con- 
dition of the province which had been sent to London, 
had made many enemies, and measures were on foot to 
drive all Quakers from government places. The ten As- 
semblymen who resigned about this time and those who 
refused reélection, were succeeded by members of other 
denominations. Of the thirty-six members of the House, 
afterward, there were twelve under the name of Quakers, 
but their adversaries reckoned them sixteen. They were 
too few in numbers, however, to commit their church to 
any policy. 

‘* Three courses were open to the political Quakers of 
1756. They might have given up their religious scruples 
and joined heartily in the defense of the province; they 
might have stood rigidly by their principles so long as 
their constituents would have returned them; or they 
might have resigned, as they did. The inconsistent 
position they held in the Assembly was no longer tenable. 

‘*The first was the course of mere politicians, the 
second perhaps of impossible heroes, the third of honest 
men who valued consistency above power. One cannot 
but wish that in the spirit of the Pembertons, the 
Fothergills, the Woolmans of their day, they had kept 
their public places in absolute obedience to their religious 
principle. There was growing up in the Society a belief 
which was vastly strengthened by the military experi- 
ences of the years between 1740 and 1780 that public life, 
even consistent public life, was unfavorable to the quiet 
Divine communion, which called for inwardness, not 
outwardness, and which was the basic principle of 
Quakerism. 


‘¢ The ease and prosperity, public responsibilities of 


Pennsylvania Friends had tended to develop the spirit of | 


outward activity, useful but dangerous to the inner life. 
Ultimately it brought about the loss to the Society of 
many aggressive members, and a growing conviction that 
the place of Friends was not in political affairs, but in 
religious and philanthropic work.’’ 

In 1763 quarterly meetings are asked to report the 
success of their labors in getting Friends out of compro- 
mising offices. Friends of those days had large lists of 
civil delinquencies to trouble them. ‘<< In all these moral 


questions they were pushing ahead of the community, and | 
if some of their own members could not maintain the pace | 


it was not much to be wondered at. 

‘* The withdrawal of the Quaker members of the As- 
sembly did not change its political tendencies, it was still 
in popular language the Quaker Assembly, and so re- 


| of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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mained till 1776, when there was sudden and radical 
change. It represented the ‘ Quaker party,’ of which 
probably a majority were non-Quakers, but carried out its 
decrees, though the Society of Friends was in no sense 
responsible for its acts. Hence while some writers, de- 
ceived by the popular language of the day, give the date 
1776 as the downfall of Quaker ascendency, they in- 
clude twenty years which Quakers distinctly repudiate, 
and which were controlled by such as were not members, 
nor fair representatives of the body.’’ The Quaker con- 
trol ended with 1756. 

‘«¢ The withdrawal from public life of those best qualified 
to attend to it in the country districts led inevitably to a 
weakening of the standard of government,’’ for in many 
cases Friends were the only ones competent to assume the 
responsibility of affairs of State. 

‘* It is possible Friends looked forward toa time when 
they might consistently resume their political activity 
and influence, when wars would be over ; but if they ever 
cherished the idea it does not show itself in the records 
of the times, and was rudely shattered by the Revolution.’’ 
‘« In this war they were in an embarrassing position. It 
was, politically speaking, the work of their party, which 
had always stood for civil liberty and which plunged into it 
with ardor.’’ It was, however, against their principles, 
‘* We cannot be instrumental in the setting up or pulling 
down of any government,’’ they said in 1778. ‘‘ This 
negative attitude brought much misrepresentation and 
persecution and left them more than ever convinced that 
the place of a Quaker was not in political life.’’ 

‘‘And yet Penn’s Holy Experiment was not a failure. 
The world will return to it; when times are riper there 
will be another trial of the principles of a pure democ- 
racy with perfect civil and religious liberty which will be 
permanently successful. When the break-down of 
Quaker policy in 1756 is pointed to, it should also be 
stated that it was very largely due to the injection into 
the political situation of the non-Quaker policy of the 
proprietors. So long as exact justice prevailed peace 
existed, and this is the lesson of Pennsylvania.’’ 

It was thought that no advantage would be gained by 
the discussion of this paper, but that the valuable 
thoughts which it contained might well claim our careful 
consideration at some future time. 

Sincere thanks were extended to President Sharpless, 
and after a period of silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet again in the autumn. 

IsABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


THE ARMENIAN SITUATION. 

In London Yearly Meeting, on the afternoon of Fifth month 25, 
men and women met in joint session, and the subject of Armenian 
relief was considered. We print as below the discussion. 

EpmunD Wricut Brooks said that Friends who were 
present at the meeting last year when the matter took so 
strong a hold on the sympathies of Friends, would re- 
member the strong appeal they had made to them on that 
occasson for aid to the oppressed Armenians. They now 
saw in the report and the accounts that had been presented 
to them the results of that appeal. He desired to say 
with regard to what had appeared in the public prints 
that it had not exceeded, and that it would have been im- 
possible for it to exceed, the truth as to what had taken 
place. The report they had just heard said that the suf- 
fering and the misery were incalculable; and that was 
true. It had amounted very nearly to the destruction of 


| an ancient Christian race, solely because they were like 


ourselves, professors of the Christian faith and followers 
Could our Society have done 
otherwise than rise to the occasion with sympathy and 
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liberal help. It was almost without precedent that an 
occasion of this kind should be so long drawn out, that 
during twelve months a committee should have been ask- 
ing the Society for money, and that the Society should 
almost daily have been handing money to it. For some- 
thing like nine months scarcely a single post had been 
delivered that had not conveyed one or many contribu. 
tions from the Society towards this fund. It might be 
thought that the time had come when this great effort 
should be relaxed or laid down; but one of the chief 
objects of his speaking that day was to say that this ought 
not to be so. Although during the summer the suffering 
would be less, yet when the severity of another winter 
season approached, the committee earnestly hoped that 
the Society would not become weary of well-doing, but 
that it would again be ready to extend its practical sym- 
pathy and liberal help. From various parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, and over the border into Persia, came most dis- 
tressing accounts of the sufferings of the people. Large 
numbers of Armenians and Nestorians, whom the Turks 
classed together, were making their way over the border 
into Persia, and Dr. Cockram had written a letter giving 
most satisfactory accounts of their condition. There 
were what seemed to be satisfactory channels for their 
relief. The large number of distressed in the Southern 
Caucasus were more difficult to reach, but he had yet to 
learn that difficulty was an excuse for inaction. Let 
Friends be not weary of well doing ; and however little 
all they could do might seem by comparison, let them re- 
member that that did not at all absolve them from doing 
the utmost that they could. 

Gulielma Crosfield said that a great many causes 
might account for the recent falling off in subscriptions. 
One of them might be that more hopeful accounts were 
now coming from Armenia, that things were beginning 
to look up there, industries were being started, and the 
poor people were being more or less cared for. This 
might be so in the towns, especially in those more or less 
protected by the presence of the American missionaries. 
But to their sorrow it was not so in the case of the coun- 
try districts. Though things were quieter there was no 
less trouble there, and robbery and murder still went on. 
The tax-gatherer came with his men, settled himself in 
one house after another in the village, taking everything 
that he wanted, and then demanded taxes for two or 
three years back or even more. It was impossible for the 
people to pay, and so the men were cast into prison and 
endured terrible sufferings. Then the women would go 
to the Kurds, and borrow from them the money to pay 
the taxes, at 100 or 200 per cent. interest ; and the only 
security they had to offer was that of their own persons. 
Then the men would be released to linger out a few 
months of life after the tortures they had undergone, and 
finally their wives and children fell a helpless prey to the 
oppressor. In some places many women were actually, 
with their own hands, digging their own graves and crawl- 
ing intothem. With no money, no food, and no hope, 
death was the only friend that could come to them. The 
sufferings of the children were not so long drawn out as 
those of their mothers ; but those who knew how keenly 
children could suffer, would know how terrible must be 
the sufferings of these for the few hours before the end 
came. And this was the sort of thing that was going on 
while she was speaking. 

Another cause for the slackening of aid was that peo- 
ple were weary of the subject, their hearts sought fruit- 
lessly for language about it, they could do nothing really 
to help these people, and so they put the whole subject 
from them. But she wished to combat that position, on 
the ground that there was still a iittle hope that some- 








thing might yet be done. An international conference 
was lately held in London which would be of help in this 
matter. It was hoped that some systematic protection in 
the future might be arranged fo?, in the country districts, 
so that every area might be more or less under the sym- 
pathizing eye of a European. The case was not abso- 
lutely hopeless ; but it was so nearly hopeless that it de- 
manded all the energy and strength that we possessed if 
it were not to become so. It demanded men and money; 
and these they thought they had a right to ask there. We 
as a nation had failed so terribly in our duty to these 
people, and as our fellow-Christians also they had a right 
to our help. There was nothing, she thought, that 
aroused the spirit of Quakerism so much as a hopeless 
cause. The more hopeless it seemed, the more the 
energy of the Society gathered round it. If we were 
willing to follow our divine Guide, and to give up all we 
had to give to this cause—not only our money, which 
had been given in no stinted manner, but ourselves— 
practical men and women, brains—to the work, the cause 
would not be hopeless. Though the Concert had failed 
and the nation had failed in its duty to the Armenians, 
that was no reason why the little Church represented in 
that place should fail to come to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. Shedid not pretend that all or any- 
thing like all of the 100,000 who had been massacred 
were martyrs. But numberless cases of devotion and 
heroism and love for the Saviour had been shown by men 
and women and even children. A hundred women 
whose husbands had been massacred were gathered to- 
gether in a square and offered their lives if they would 
abjure Christ. They refused, and they were all massa- 
cred. 

M. J. Adams said they had been asked, What would 
they do? They could in their own personality protect 
and give protection to the people in Armenia. Wecould 
do it by placing persons who were protected by their na- 
tionality right through Armenia. In the past £300,000 
had been spent in gratuitous relief; but to-day there was 
no great result for it. That meant an outlay of £6 per 
head on each head of a family in Armenia itself. In 
Bulgaria, for the same amount per head a limited number 
had been put in the way of earning their own living. Let 
those of protected nationalities throughout Armenia own 
the cottages where the Armenians live, and the places 
where they worked, and keep their eyes continually on 
the Turks and Kurds, so that their influence might pro- 
tect the Armenians. To-day money was not being asked 
for food, though that had been necessary in the past. 
English and Americans could with perfect safety hold land 
in Armenia, and before long prevent the necessity of con- 
tinually coming anew to them for money. 

John Bellows said that he had felt his responsibility 
as a member of the Armenian Committee to see that the 
money sent out was being properly employed, so he went 
out there with his wife. At Constantinople they put 
themselves in connection with the Relief Committee. 
They were privileged to be present at one committee 
meeting, and they were struck with the amount of busi- 
ness done and the way in which it was transacted. On 
this occasion a telegram came from an American mission- 
ary, saying that a number of children were in danger of 
starving. He handed £200 to the committee, which was 
at once forwarded ; and so secure was the method of for- 
warding—the Turkish Government taking all risks except 
that of banditti, which was insured against—that with 
this provision, out of £180,000 forwarded, not a sov- 
ereign had been lost. The population of Constantinople, 
before the massacres, included 200,000 Armenians. They 
found that the Friends’ meeting there was attended by 
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about 200 persons—mostly the widows and children of 
men who had been massacred. The question was often 
asked, had not the massacres been exaggerated. Most 
certainly not; nothing that had appeared in the Ze/e- 
graph or the Zimes could exceed what they witnessed and 
heard in the Friends’ meeting-house at Constantinople. 
Some of the priests, he regretted to find, had the idea 
that the Friends were seeking to exploit the massacres for 
the purpose of drawing people from the Greek Church to 
themselves. He felt it a point of honor to seek to dis- 
abuse their minds of this, for which, of course, there was 
not the slightest foundation. He was able to assist the 
Armenian Patriarch with some of the funds entrusted to 
him, and the latter said that of course in every commun- 
ity there were some unreasonable persons, but the great 
majority knew that the Society was actuated by purely 
humanitarian considerations. 
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been held already,—afresh to attract the attention of the 
public to the matter. 

The Clerk read a minute in which attention was 
called to the continued and severe suffering in Armenia, 
and commending the matter to the renewed liberality of 
Friends and the care of the Meeting for Sufferings. 


INCREASE OF INSANITY QuESTIONED.—Dr. Edwin A. 
Down combats the popular impression that insanity is in- 
creasing. He says that the increase for the last twenty 
years shown by the official records is comparatively 
trifling, and is more than accounted for by the change in 
conditions which has resulted in sending to insane asylums 
many persons who were previously kept in almshouses or 
in private families, and not reckoned in making up the 
record of the insane. 


VIEW OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Samuel Southall felt sure that what they had heard 
had gone home to the hearts of them all. When Gulielma 
Crosfield was speaking, he thought he saw the expression 
on many faces, ‘*‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?’’ 
It was desirable to bring to some sort of a focus the deep 
feelings that had been evoked. He felt very thankful for 
the nearly £15,000 given through the Friends’ fund to 
this good work ; and it was only a part of what the So- 
ciety had done. But when they heard that only 
£400 had come in during the month of April, he felt the 
need for doing something more. Recently he saw a letter 
from a pastor in Armenia, saying how his flock were 
dying around him, and that he only hoped if all were to 
die he might die with them He reminded Friends that 
they represented towns all over the country, and he urged 
them to do what they could in these localities There 
were many persons who had themselves witnessed the suf- 
fering ; he urged Friends to do all in their power to en- 
able such to hold meetings,—even where they might have 


ALCoHOL CONSUMED IN France.—The amount of 
alcohol taxed for human consumption in France has been 
tripled in ten years. Within fifteen years the number of 
recognized liquor shops has increased by more than r100,- 
ooo, bringing the total number close up to 500,000, for 
fewer than 40,000,000 of men, women, and children. 

According to an eminent professor at Geneva, France 
drinks more alcohol annually than any other nation in 
Europe. It appears that each person in France drinks 
thirteen quarts ayear. Next to France come Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Italy, the annual consumption in the case 
of each of these countries being ten quarts. The Eng- 
lish and Germans consume nine quarts, the Swedes four, 
the Norwegians three, and the Canadians only two.— 
Report National Temp. Soctety. 


TRY no more to meet Mammon with his own weapons, 
but commit your cause to Him who judges righteously. 


| —Kingsley. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT GEORGE SCHOOL. 


THE third annual Commencement at George School took place on the 
17th, beginning shortly after 11 o’clock. The assembly-room and ad- 
joining class-rooms were filled, and some persons could not get seats, 
but the attendance was not so great as last year. There were thirty- 
five graduates as follows: 

Wallace L, Atkinson, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Julia Balderston, Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Laura Balderston, Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Henrietta Beistle, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Walker M. Bond, Winchester, Va. 

Mary A. Braddock, Medford, N. J. 

Estelle Brinton, Christiana, Pa. 

Edward T. Brooke, Oakdale, Md. 

Martha J. Brown, Lincoln, Va. 

Horace H. Burton, Tullytown, Pa. 

A. Austin Buzby, Philadelphia. 

Bertha M, Chandler, Coatesville, Pa. 

Emily W. Coale, Glenville, Harford Co., Md. 

Alice R. Coates, Russellville, Chester Co., Pa. 

Eleanor Eves, Millville, Columbia Co., Pa. 

Louisa Masters Eves, Millville, Columbia Co., Pa. 

Alice V. Farquhar, Rockville, Montgomery Co., Md. 

C. Arthur Griest, Guernsey, Adams Co., Pa, 

Anna S. Hicks, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Ceorge L. Hilliard, Salem, N. J. 

Jessie W. Jackson, Christiana, Pa. 

Otley E. Jackson, Nine Points, Pa. 

Rebecca A. John, Bear Gap, Northumberland Co., Pa. 

Mary A. John. Bear Gap, Northumberland Co., Pa. 

Lucy A. Linvill, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Mary H. Maris, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Georgia C. Myers, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Irvin F. Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 

J. Howard Pierpont, Paeonian Springs, Va. 

Katharine N. Richardson, Torresdale, Philadelphia. 

Hannah Y. Richardson, Torresdale, Philadelphia. 

Sara R. Rogers, Moorestown, N, J. 

William T. Smith, Lincoln, Va. 

J. Hibberd Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 

Louis E. Thompson, Penn’s Park, Bucks Co., Pa. 

After silence, Principal George L. Maris read from the Scriptures. 
There were four orations, as follows: ‘‘ Loyalty,” Georgia Cook 
Myers; ‘‘ Two Wonders of a Mechanical Age,’’ C. Arthur Griest ; 
* To Secure the Blessings of Liberty,’’ William T. Smith ; ‘‘Religions 
Die. Religion Lives,”” Louisa Masters Eves. Following these, Nathan- 
iel Richardson delivered a brief address, on behalf of the Committee, 
and Prof. John B. De Motte spoke thirty minutes in an address for the 
Graduating Class. The diplomas were delivered by the Principal, with 
a few words of counsel and farewell, and the exercises closed. It was 
felt to have been a very interesting and satisfactory Commencement, 
and many favorable remarks were made in reference to the exercises. 

Of the graduates, it was stated that two or more expect to enter 
Swarthmore College, and about ten desire or already have engagements 
to teach, Among the latter, Lucy A. Linvill will be assistant in 
Biology at George School, and Bertha M. Chandler will be one of the 
teachers at the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C. 


CLOSING EXERCISES AT FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


THE closing exercises of Friends’ Central School, this city, took 
place on the 18th. The meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, was 
crowded. Diplomas were conferred upon thirty-two graduates of the 
Girls’ Department, and twenty-eight graduates of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment, as follows : 

GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Classical Course—Caroline F. Comly, Jessie E. Kindred, Lalla E. 
Kindred, Jessie M. Lukens, Lillian McCracken, Martha W. Moore, 
Helen D. Walker. 

Scientific Course—Elsie B. Brooks, Maude M. Conrow, Sarah B. 
Eynon, Marian E. Laws, Josephine Levering, Alice M. Lukens, Ruth 
W. Peaslee, Caroline S. Piers, Adah M. Scott, Edith J. Twining. 

Literary Course —Caroline L. Betts, Mary S, Chandler, Mildred 
Clark, May H Gillam, Laura VM. Gilmour, Helen C. Heed, Sarah L. 
Howell, Blanche Marks, S. Margaret Monroe, Alice Parry, Eugenia 
Plumly, Kate D. Scattergood, Eveline M. Sarver, Mabel H. Walter, 
Adele M. Zellner. 

BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Classical Course —Frederick K. Kretschmar, Walter C. Longstreth, 
Charles B. Martindale, Howard D. Pancoast. 

Scientific Course—Edward A. Bremer, Harold J. Davall, James K. 
DeArmond. William F. Dorner, Harrison N. Gifford, Walter W. 
Havard, Joseph C, Haines, Arthur C. Jackson, James J. Martindale, 
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Thorsten Y. Olsen, Albert W. Parvin, Robert F. Yatman, Henry W. 
Terry, Jr., William W. Wirgman. 

Literary Course—John A. Arnold, Chester A. 4 Becket, Benjamin 
F. Bean, Jr., George Y. Edwards, James H. Gifford, William C. Jan- 
ney, Aubrey C. Kretschmar, John L. MacWatters, Charles S. Moore, 
Edwin S. Parry. 

The essayists and subjects upon which they spoke were : Edwin 
Satterthwaite Parry, “ Peace and Arbitration;’’ Caroline Farren 
Comly, ‘‘ The Congressional Library ;’’ Jessie May Lukens, ‘* The 
Minor Poets;” Harold Jefferson Davall, “‘Ambition;’’ Frederick 
Klemm Kretschmar, “‘ The Power of Europe; ’’ Adele Mailert Zell- 
ner, * National Manias ;”” William Canby Janney, ‘‘ Hidden Forces ;”’ 
Ruth Waddington Peaslee, ‘* Wordsworth and His Predecessors.”’ 

Remarks were made by Principal W. W. Birdsall, of the Boys’ 
Department, and by Clement M. Biddle The latter gave a sketch of 
the Central School’s history, and particularly alluded to the retirement 
of Annie Shoemaker, Principal of the Girls’ Department. With an 
experience of fifty-one years in teaching, she has been forty-four years 
connected with Friends’ Central School. 

Of the graduates from the Boys’ Department, three expect to enter 
Swarthmore College, nine the University of Pennsylvania, one Haver- 
ford College, three Amherst, and two Cornell. Of the graduates of 
the Girls’ Department, five are to enter Swarthmore, three Bryn Mawr, 
one Wellesley, and two Vassar. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Commencement and class 
day exercises of Abington Friends’ School, at Jenkintown, were held 
Second-day morning at that institution in the presence of the relatives 
and friends of the pupils. 

The graduates were Jane Thomson Hallowell, Mary Priscilla 
Harper, Louise Painter Jackson, Anna Thomas Jarrett, Mary Adele 
Quigley, Alice Penrose Thomson, and Theodore Gustave Walton. 

The principal address was delivered by Dr. Isaac Sharpless, Presi- 
dent of Haverford College, who spoke of the importance of a practi- 
cal education. The diplomas were presented by Louis B. Ambler, 
President of the school, after which an address was made by Iraac 
Michener, chairman of the School Committee. 


The scholarship at Swarthmore College was awarded to Mary 
Priscilla Harper. 


A SUGGESTED SCHOOL.-—A writer in the Burlington, N. J., daily 
Gazette suggests that a Friends’ school should be established in that 
town. He says: 

‘* Awhile ago it was printed in the Gazette just how the Quakers 
lost their hold in Burlington. The gist of the matter was that Bishop 
Doane’s school and church did it. Now for the especial edification of 
those who want to see Quakerism take on new life in Burlington, we 
propourd what appears to be a timely question, viz. : Why don’t you 
start a Friends’ school in Burlington ? 

‘* The Friends’ schools at Newtown, Swarthmore, and Haverford, 
Pa., are famous. If wealthy and liberal Friends would properly endow 
a school in Burlington it might also become famous. What is here 


noted seems like a singular application of the doctrine that whatever 
causes will also cure.” 


WEsTTOWN REUNION.—A Reunion of those who had been schol- 
ars at Westtown Boarding School, and of friends of the institution 
took place on Seventh-day, the 5th inst., at the School. Not withstand- 
ing unpromising weather, there was a large attendance, over twelve 
hundred being present. Exercises were held in a large tent. Charles 
Rhoads spoke for the Committee of the School, and addresses were 
made by representative scholars of the several decades from the “‘ 20's ”’ 
to the ‘‘go’s.’? A centennial reunion, to celebrate the establishment of 
the School, is proposed for 1899. 


WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Commencement exercises 
were held on the 18th inst., in the meeting- house at Fourth and West 
streets. The graduates were Lillian Donaldson, Helen A. Cranston, 
and Eleanor R. McIntyre. The annual address to the students was 
made by Professor Marie A. K. Hoadley, of Swarthmore College. 

In the evening of the same day Beatrice Magill, of Swarthmore 
College, delivered her lecture, ‘‘ The Religious Ideals of the Old 
Masters,’’ closing the Young Friends’ Association meetings for the 
season. Both the address and the lecture were much enjoyed. 


CHANGES AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—Cassandra H. Rice, of Media, 
formerly principal of the Friends’ Institute at Langhorne, has been 
appointed matron of the George School as successor to Elma M. Preston. 

J. Russell Smith, teacher of history at George School, has been 
granted leave of absence fora year. He will resume his studies at the 


University of Pennsylvania, expecting to receive his degree a year 
hence. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT.—This occurred on the 
11th instant. The degree of A. M. was conferred on eight candi- 
dates, A. B. on twelve, and B. S. on nine. Addresses were delivered 
by President Sharpless, and by President Warfield, of Lafayette College. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION MEETING.—The Aumni Association of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, bad an interesting meeting on 
the evening of the 18th instant, it being the largest ever held. John L. 
Carver, ‘90, presided. Addresses were delivered, and officers elected 
for the coming year, John H. Betz being president. 


Bacon ACADEMY, Woopstown.—Belle Hannum has been ap- 
pointed Principal of Bacon Academy (Woodstown, N. J., Friends’ 
School), with Helen G. Borton as first assistant. Rachel L. Moore 
continues in charge of the Kindergarten Department. The year past 
is regarded as a very successful one. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE —William J. Hall, Superintendent of Swarth- 
more College, has been granted a year’s leave of absence, on account 
of his health. Robert Pyle, a graduate of this year’s class, will take 
charge of a part of his duties at the College. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Sixth month 12, was opened by a review of the gospel of Matthew, 
being read by the president. The secretary, after reading the minutes 
of last meeting, announced the receipt of a map of the various meet- 
ings and First-day schools contained within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, kindly sent us from the Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association. 

A very good paper on the 13th chapter of “ Janney’s History” 
prepared and read by James Engle. After some comments on the 
paper, Gideon Peaslee read an original piece of poetry, entitled ‘* Holy 
Ghost.”” Reba Haines recited a pretty little poem, called “ Just a 
Word.”’ 

The debate, ‘‘ Resolved, that the Indian has been more oppressed 
than the colored man,’’ was very well given, though we deemed it 
best to have no positive decision made as to which side had the better 
arguments. ‘* Dame Duck’s First Lecture on Education,” was well 
recited by Amos J. Peaslee. Benjamin C. Heritage read a very pretty 
little piece from the Youths’ Companion, called the ‘‘ Drummer Boy.”’ 

Questions were answered and appointments assigned, after which 
very interesting Current Events were read by the members of that Com 
mittee. Pleasure was expressed in again having Edwin Livezey with 
us, who was one of the organizers of this Association, and who on ac- 
count of business has not been able to be with us for the past few 
months. The meeting adjourned until Seventh month 10 

M. E. Livezey, Secretary. 

Woopstown, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held in the lecture room, Sixth month 3, the president, E. M. 
Coles, in the chair. After roll-call and the reading of minutes, the 
reports of Committees were heard. Mary Coles read a very interest- 
ing one from the Discipline Section, in reference to the attendance of 
meeting, and quoted views from Louisa J. Roberts on the subject. 

Izetta B. Allen for the Literature Committee, said they had contin- 
ued the review of the life of L. J. Roberts, and she read a short 
memoir of the same Friend. They have also been reading other se- 
lections. 

Emma B. Robbins read the report of the History Committee, con- 
taining extracts from the life of Elizabeth Newport; these included 
many interesting incidents. In earlier times it is probable that she 
would have been looked upon as a prophet, as she had a remarkable 
gift in foreseeing events which actually did happen. 

For the Executive Committee, Jessie L. Colson announced the 
program for the meeting to be held Seventh month 1, to be in charge 
of the Current Topics Section. 
Association meeting held at 15th and Race streets, Fifth month 10, 
made a short report and will continue it at our next meeting. M. L. 
Moore read a paper on Elizabeth Fry, and her life- work. 

In answer to a referred question, Margaret R. Caley said there 
were seven recorded ministers belonging to Salem Quarterly Meeting. 
Eliza P. Gibson, in answering another, said Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing had 448 members. It was said that while many of our meetings 
were composed largely of women, the men out-numbered them as re- 
corded ministers. 

This proved quite a lively meeting, though the number in attend- 
ance was small. 

Adjournment was made to Seventh month 1, which will be the last 
meeting for the summer. M. 


IT is estimated that more hen eighty tons of diamonds have been 
unearthed in the South African fields during the last eighteen years. 
These represent a total value of £56,000 000. 


In Vienna the height of a house must not exceed 82 feet, the floor 
of the last story must not be more than 65 6 above the level of the 
street. When the ground slopes this measure must be taken from the 
highest point. The house must not have more than five stories, in- 
cluding the cellar and attics. 


| name. 


oe | her noble example have been an inspiration to her pupils and to all 


| tunity offered by such a Scholarship. 





Mary E. Borton, a delegate to the | 





DISPOSITION OF ARMENIAN FUND. 


THE collection for the Armenians having been closed, and the ful! 

amount received by R. M. Janney, treasurer, acknowledged ( INTELLI- 

GENCER, Fifth month 29), the following statement is made of its dis- 
position : 

Amount received, . . 

E. W. Brooks, Treas. English Friends’ Fund : 

1 draft for £39, a $146 40 

1 drafi for £20, . . aS 97.40 

1 draft for £18 gs. 2d., ee eee 


$452.00 


To England, Total, . . 
Edward M. Wistar, Philadelphia, to be for- 
warded to Armenia, ; ; 
Dr. Schauffler, New York, to be applied to 
Armenians there, as directed by donors, . 


- $333.80 
100.00 


18.20 
ara - $452.00 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER SCHOLARSHIP. 
A CIRCULAR sent out, dated Sixth month 1, 1897, by a number of well- 
known Philadelpbia Friends (Blanche L. Early, 444 Marshall street, 


| chairman of executive committee), calls attention to the long and hon- 
| orable service of Annie Shoemaker in connection with Friends’ Cen- 


tral School, and proposes as a testimonial to her, sympathetic with her 
work, the establishment of a Scholarship at Swarthmore College in her 
The circular says : 

‘* For forty-four years her strong personality and the influence of 


with whom she has been associated. As a mark of the value we set 
upon her labors and her example, it is proposed to establish in her 
name a Scholarship at Swarthmore College for graduates of the Girls’ 
Department of Friends’ Central School. We feel that her long life 
work in the education of girls and her deep interest in the higher 
education of women could have no better expression than the oppor- 
To establish this Scholarship we 
need to raise $7,000. While we appeal for generous giving, no one 
should be deterred from contributing whose offering must of necessity 
be small, as it is desirable that this testimonial should represent as 
many Friends as possible.”’ 

An encouraging amount has already been subscribed. 
desired to print the following further notice : 

‘* There seems to be an impression among many Friends that the 
books of the Annie Shoemaker Scholarship Fund were closed on Sixth 
month 18 We wish to correct this mistake. In the very short time 
(two weeks) since the inception of the movement, the Fund has grown 
rapidly, but it is not yet complete, and subscriptions may still be sent 
to the Treasurer, Edmund Webster, 1156 5. Broad street, Philadelphia. 


We are 


A QUILT FOR SICK AND WOUNDED. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
It may be interesting to your readers to have an account of a piece of 
needlework done a few months ago by our venerable friend, Eliza H. 
Bell, who has just entered her 85th year. 

Her sympathies have always gone out so strongly for the sick and 
wounded Cubans that she conceived the idea of quilting a silk bed- 
spread and donating the proceeds, which amounted to $83, for their 
relief. I send a copy of a letter written to her in acknowledgment of 
the gift. The letter follows. * 

DELEGATION DE LA REPUBLICA DE CuBA, 
6 New St., New York, May 29, 1897. 
Mrs. Euiza H. BELL, Bayside, L. I. 

Venerable Lady: What grateful a duty devolves upon me in ren- 
dering you to-day the heartfelt thanks of the struggling army of Cuba, 
for your noble deed and touching generosity! Though aged in years 
your young and generous heart throbs with patriotic impulse for those 
who fall at the post of duty, and who cannot fail to conquer, urged on 
as they are by such noble encouragement. Your gift to our sick and 
wounded, not only represents all that there is of love and sympathy 
in a woman’s heart, but also take it to mean that the heart of this great 
and free nation is with us, and that its people join their prayers with 
ours to the Almighty for the success of our righteous cause. 

Kindly find enclosed receipt for your donation. 

Yours most respectfully, 
V. D. CASTELLO. 


PE! RSONAL NOT ES. 


MAry DARLINGTON, and her niece, Beulah Darlington, of West 
Chester, Pa., with Marian Cock, of Philadelphia, sailed for Europe, 
this week. They expect to spend about two and a half months 
abroad. 


CONSIDER that our anger and impatience often prove much more 
mischievous than the things about which we are angry or impatient. — 
Marcus Aurelius. 
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JUNE. 
FROM over 
The hayfields the breath of 
Sweet clover 
Is wafted with grape-bloom and 
Roses of June : 
And a Rover, 
Black, but gilded with pollen, 
A-hover, 
Mumbles the bass of his 
Monotone tune. 


'—From a Volume of Verse (privately printed) by Newlin Williams. pistils) 


TO-MORROW AND TO-DAY. 


To mMoRRow hath a rare, alluring sound ; 

To-day is very prose ; and yet the twain 

Are but one vision seen through altered eyes 

Our dreams inhabit one; our stress and pain 

Surge through the other. Heaven is but to-day 

Made lovely with to-morrow’s face, for aye. 
—Richard Burton, in the Century. 


Annual Report of the National Temperance Society. 


Amonc the hopeful signs of the times, and not the least 
encouraging, is the stand taken by the great railroads in 
regard to liquor drinking. Already the managers of 
some twenty-five railways, employing nearly 200,000 men, 


have declared that they will not tolerate a drinking man | 


in their employ under any circumstances. Some of the 


| 
| 


regards the sentiments and practices that receive the sanc- 
tion of the fireside approbation as the rule to guide him 
in intercourse with the world. 


A BoTanicaL Error.—Many years ago, says Meehans’ 


| Monthly, a speculation, based on experiments at Cincin- 


nati, was considered to show that pistillate strawberries 


| were very much more productive than hermaphrodites 


(those in which the blossom containes both stamens and 
This happened to be true because the pistillate 


| varieties with which the tests were made chanced to be 


| baseless. 


particularly productive ones. 
| an advantage to the plant. 


| only, could do that work more vigorously. 
| was subsequently proven to be wholly groundles when 


| be an hermaphrodite variety. 
| even of the most vigorous character, was ever known to 
| be as productive as the Albany Seedling. 
| instances, this speculation about the advantage of a di- 





Thus a general principle 
was elaborated,—that in any planta division of labor was 


It was thought that the plant 
which bore stamens only, and the plant which bore pistils 


This belief 


the Albany Seedling was introduced, which happened to 
No purely pistillate plant, 


In many other 


vision of labor in plants has been proven to be absolutely 
And yet, to this day, it is repeated over and 


| over again in text-books, as a known and true principle 


managers have issued declarations to their men rigidly | 
enforcing total abstinence on the part of all, if they | 


would retain their situations. 


In Europe the managers of railways are looking into | 


this question as never before, and one of the first gov- | 


ernment officials to take action is the Belgian minister of 


Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs, who has forbidden the | 


sale of liquor, even of wine or beer, by any of the agents 
of his department. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that at the first 
cabinet dinner given at the executive mansion in Wash- 
ington not wine but Potomac water was served. 

Also, that in the executive mansion at Albany, N. Y., 
no liquors are used, Governor Black and his lady being 
total abstainers. 


One of the needs of the hour is the organization of | 


societies to teach the evils of the drinking usages. In 
every State there is an organization whose attention is 
specially given to legislation—political legislation. While 
in all of the States there are temperance organizations 
that cultivate the social element among total abstainers, 
in how few States are their societies devoted to the edu- 
cational work of the reform, showing the poisonous 
nature of alcohol, and the evils of the drink habit in the 
home and the social circle! The Board of Managers 
are glad to recognize and acknowledge a general awaken- 
ing on this subject, and an apparent readiness in many 
communities to form such organizations. In many places 
temperance meetings have been held with more or less 
regularity, addresses delivered, sermons preached, and 
temperance literature circulated, and while the proeress 
has not been such as one could have wished, yet more 
light, we believe, has been spread and a wider extension 
given to the principles and practice of total abstinence in 
the home and in society. 

If we are to save our land from the perils of intem- 
perance, we must go back in our teachings to the begin- 
ning of the drinking habit in the home, and build a big 
granite wall between the children and the first glass. 

Potent is the influence of home, intimate the connec- 
tion between manhood and early years. During the 
period in which the character is being formed, the child 





| made public, by the Senate. 


that ought to have attention from those engaged in Hor- 
ticulture. It does seem that an error once started is 
almost impossible of eradication. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE treaty annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, which 
was anticipated early last week, was sent to the Senate at § o'clock on 
the afternoon of the 14th inst., having been signed that morning. A 
message from the President, and a report from the Secretary of State, 
both favorable, accompanied it. The documents were authorized to be 
The treaty was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, of whose 11 members 8 favor ratification. It is 
understood that there will not be much effort to ratify at this session of 
Congress, but the subject will be left to the regular session next winter. 
Newspapers in Europe generally consider that the matter does not 
much concern any nations but the United States and Japan,—as the 
latter is believed to covet the Islands. The Japanese minister at 
Washington presented a ‘‘ protest ”’ against the treaty. 

THE interest felt in the new city of the ‘* greater’? New York over 
the choice of a mayor (at the general election in Eleventh month), has 
made probable the nomination of Seth Low, president of Columbia 
University, by the elements opposed to Tammany Hall. The Citizens’ 
movement and the Republicans are expected to give him his principal 
support. He has signified that he will accept the nomination if the 
demand for him to do so appears sufficient. Tammany Hall, it is un- 
derstood, will not bring national issues,—z#, ¢., the independent free 
coinage of silver,—into the canvass, and will make a great effort to win. 

STEWART L. WooprorD of New York has been appointed Minis- 
ter to Spain, and will leave immediately for that country. He is 62 
years of age, and has held prominent public places, including that of 
lieutenant-governor of New York State. A more ‘‘ energetic’’ policy 
in regard to the war in Cuba, on the part of the American Government 
is looked for. The agent recently sent by the President to Cuba, Mr. 
Calhoun, is understood to have reported that it is extremely doubtful 
whether Spain can bring the insurrection to an end within reasonable 
time, or whether any termination of the disorder reigning in the island 


cap be obtained without the intervention of the armed forces of the 
United States. 


Goop progress has been made with the new Tariff bill by the 
United States Serate, and the wool schedule was taken up on the 2Ist 
inst. In general, throughout the consideration of the bill, the Repub- 
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licans have been able to shape the rates, receiving some help on nearly 
every vote from Senators of the Silver, Populist, or Democratic groups. 
On the 19th, however, for the first time, they were defeated, on four 
paragraphs in the flax, hemp, and jute schedules. These related to 
floor matting, plain jute fabrics, burlaps, and cotton bagging. Straw 
matting now comes in free, and immense quantities have been imported 
from China and Japan in recent years. Makers of ingrain and other 
cheap carpets complain that it takes the place of their product. The 
House draft of the Tariff bill proposed a duty on matting, which the 
Senate, as stated, struck out of the bill. 


A DISPATCH from Washington says that President McKinley has 
determined to revive the Treaty of general arbitration between the 
United States and Great Btitain, a new treaty having been drafted to 
“ In this draft there are none of the 
The treaty will 


serve as the basis of negotiations, 
points which caused the failure of the Olney treaty. 
not be submitted to the Senate before next December.”’ 
THE chief ceremonies of the ‘* Jubilee” Celebration of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign of sixty years occurred in London on the 22d instant, ‘The 
accompanying features of the demonstration began, however, some days 
earlier, and there were many meetings, dinners, etc.,in London. The 
general tendency of the occasion appears to be to increase the “ im- 
perial ” feeling, —to unite her Colonies more closely with Great Britain. 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier of the Dominion of Canada, has been re- 
ceived with extreme cordiality, and appears to be given the leadership 
Statements as to the loss of sight by the 
Queen are contradicted, and reasserted. There has been a rumor that 
she would abdicate in favor of the Prince of Wales. This, also, has 


of the colonial dignitaries. 


been denied. 


VeRY serious earthquakes have occurred in India, and there has 
been in some places not only vast destruction of property, but great 
loss of life. Some of the reports speak of thousands of persons as 
being killed. Earthquakes have also occurred in Mexico, and have 
continued ; the city of Tehuantepec, with 15,000 population, has been 
entirely destroyed, and the people are living in the open air. In Cali- 
fornia, at noon on the 20th inst., a severe shock of earthquake was 
experienced. At San Francisco it was pronounced the worst for a 
number of years. Damage to property is reported in a number of 
places. 


THE situation in Cuba continues substantially unchanged. There 
is much talk of the recall of General Weyler, but no definite sign that 
this is really intended. The Liberals in the Spanish Cortes ( Parlia- 
ment) led by Senor Sagasta, have announced a policy of extreme 
hostility to the present ministry, of which Canovas del Castillo is the 
head. The Spanish newspapers, both at Madrid and Havana, gener- 
aily denounce the United States, and some of them have bitterly criti- 
cised the appointment, just made, of S. L. Woodford to be United 
States minister, alleging that at some previous time he made speeches 
favorable to Cuba. The present outlook for an entirely peaceful ad- 
justment of the Cuban question, as between the United States and 
Spain, is not bright. 





THE most largely attended meeting of its kind in the world is that 
of the National Educational Association, which brings together each 
year the teachers and other school officers of the country by tens of 
thousands. The convention this year will be held at Milwaukee 
from the 6th to the 9th of Seventh month. 


On the east and west coasts of Africa the negroes are very dark, 
and those of Central Africa are perfectly black. It is noteworthy that 
the dark color seems to depend neither on geographical position, the 
isothermals of greatest beat, nor even altogether on racial purity. The 
extremes of the chromatic scale are found in juxtaposition throughout 
the whole negro domain. 


PoraToEs made their way very slowly into popular favor in Eng- 
land, and were far too expensive to be seen on the table of any but the 
richest people. 
a pound. Soon after the Restoration the government and the Royal 
Society tried to encourage the cultivation; but progress was slow, and 
it was not until nearly the end of the eighteenth century that the tuber 
came into popular use. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Boston Public Library has just issued a bibliography of the higher 


education of women. The work of compilation was done by a com- 
mittee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, under the editorial 
charge of Miss Mary H. Rollins, to whom mainly belongs the credit of 
a careful piece of bibliographical work. The library has assumed the 
responsibility of printing this valuable contribution to the subject of 
education. Over 1,800 titles are here assembled upon this important 
topic. Copies are for sale at the library and the branches. — Woman's 
Journal. 


—The New York 7ridune says: The cost of the completed Capi- 
tol at Albany, with the central tower left out, foots up $23,000,000 
twice a3 much as that of the National Capitol, conjecturally more than 
that of the golden house of Nero, or the Dalmatian palace of Diocle- 
tian, or the white house of Chosroes—in fact, exceeding all precedents 
of expenditures, if the pyramids and a few other giant constructions of 
antiquity be left out of the list. It is a huge monument of prodigality 
and corruption, those elements of its composition needing no central 
tower to publish them abroad. 


—‘‘ Father’’ Kneipp, the Catholic priest, famous throughout the 
world for his water cure, died at Woerishofen, Bavaria., on the 17th 
instant, after a long illness. It is his followers who walk barefoot in 
the dewy grass, early in the morning, as a cure for certain diseases. 
At Woerishofen, a water-cure sanitarium had been established, capable 
of accommodating several thousand patients, and it is estimated that 


last year about 30,000 people were treated by Father Kneipp and his 
assistants. 


—According to advices from Tacoma more tea is now afloat on the 
Pacific Ocean than ever before at one time. The importers have made 
large purchases in China and Japan for immediate delivery and are 
having it hurried across the Pacific in order to enter it before the Ding- 
ley bill goes into effect. It is said that 1,000 tons have already been 
landed and 6,000 tons are on the way. 


—The Customs officers at Hoboken searched a passenger the other 
day and found 250 glass eyes in his pockets and examination of his bag- 
gage disclosed 10,000 more artificial eyes concealed in a trunk with a 
false bottom. A waggish bystander remarked that no wonder the man 
was detected when so many eyes were on him. 


—John W. Foster, the special American commissioner who has 
been visiting St. Petersburg for the purpose of securing an agreement 
with Russia looking to the protection of the Alaskan seal herds, started 
on the 16th inst. for London. It is understood that his mission has 
been successful. 


—Large exports of bicycles and bicycle material are a feature of our 
foreign trade at present. During one week, recently, from the port of 
New York alone $104,000 worth of bicycles went abroad, and bicycle 
material to the amount of $28,484 additional. 

—One of the disadvantages of the Queen’s jubilee is that thieves 
from all parts of Europe flocked to London to attend it. Thousands 
of extra police officers were in service to cope with this great army of 
swindlers, pickpockets, and burglars. 

—The Swiss State Council, by a vote of 26 to 17, has declared in 
favor of the State acquiring the railroads of Switzerland. A bill pro- 
viding for this transfer is in course of preparation, and will be submitted 
to the Bundesrath. 

—A barn on the farm of the Illinois State Institution for the Feeble 
Minded, at Lincoln, was demolished by a tornado on the 18th inst. 
Twenty-six persons were buried in the ruins, four being killed and five 
seriously injured. 

—Lynching is not a race question, says T. Thomas Fortune, the 
colored editor, so much as a national question, and he proves it by the 
fact that of 141 persons lynched in 1896, in the United States, 54 were 
white men. 

—The Natural History Building, at the University of Illinois, at 
Champaign, was struck by lightning early on the morning of the 17th 
inst., resulting in damage to the building, etc., of $72,000. 

—The Royal Scientific Medical Commission of Germany finds 
that there is no proof that vaccination against small-pox produces a 
disposition to tubercular disease. 

—A current item says : Miss Helen A. Whittier, of Lowell, Mass., 
is president of the magnificent new 10,000 spindle cotton mill recently 
erected near Atlanta, Ga. 

—Severe earthquake shocks were felt throughout Southern Mexico 
on the 15th instant. At some points the vibrations were both vertical 
and horizontal. 


—President Faure of France has consented to act as arbitrator in 


he ties Tj ge ipa bend | the frontier dispute between Costa Rica and Colombia. 
n the reign of James I. their price was two shillings | 


—A severe cold wave swept over Southeastern Idaho on the 16th. 
Three inches of snow fell at Soda Springs. 

—The British naval manceuvres this year will, it is stated, take the 
form of a grand procession around the United Kingdom. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
Point, N. J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil- 
liard, will begin on First-day, Seventh month 4; 
hour, 10.30 a. m 


*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- house 
at Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., on First day, 
Sixth month 27, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, of Swarthmore College. Subject: 
‘* Temperance and Tobacco.’’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 

*,* A Meeting for Divine worship will be 
held at Curtis Hall, Marple Township, Delaware 
county, under the care of the Circular Meeting 
Committee of Concord Quarter, on First-day, 
27th instant, at 3 o’clock p. m. Carriages will 
meet trolley cars on Baltimore avenue, at Burn 
Brae, west of Clifton, from 2 to 2.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First-day School Union will visit Upper Dublin 
First-day School, on the 27th of Sixth month. 
Members of the Committee are requested to at- 
tend, without further notice. 

SUSAN J. SHEPPARD, Clerk. 

*,* The time for holding the First-day morn- 
ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, has been changed 
from II a. m. to 10.30 a. m. 

*.* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 

26. Scipio Q. M., North St., New York. 

*,* Circular meetings, under the care of a 
Committee in the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Hockessin in the Sixth month, 
and West Grove in the Seventh month, to con- 
vene on the second First-day of each month, at 
3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged to attend meetings 
during Sixth month as follows : 

27. Forest. 
JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 

*,* The United Evening Meeting will be held 
this month on First-day, at 7 30 o'clock, at 4th 
and Green Streets. Let each Friend remember 
this is as much his meeting as if held where he 
or she usually attends. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Valley Meeting, Sixth month 27, at Ioa. m. 

Merion Meeting, Seventh mo. I1, at 10 30 a.m. 

Reading Meeting, Seventh mo. 25, at 10.30 a.m. 
Cuas. E, THOMAS, Clerk of the Com. 


AQUILA J LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
__ Removed to 18 to 1827 N. | N. lOth St. Phila. 


John C. C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


No lamp is a good one 


without its particular chimney. 
The Index tells what Num- 


ber to get; sent free. 


“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on | 


heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
NUTS FOR PROFIT. & ‘ottsrearrons 


and 158 PaGEs, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- 
TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts, with RECIPES 
for preparing them for - table. Price by mail, 
$1.00. JOHN R. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


Friends’ Marriage ‘Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 
Housefurnishings. 
LAWN MOWERS — guaranteed self- 
sharpening— 
10-inch, at $1.90; 14 inch, at $2.25; 
12 inch, at $2.15; 16 inch, at $2 50 
GARDEN HOSE—complete with 


coupling, every foot guaranteed, at 
8, 10, and 12 Cents per Foot. 


HOSE REELS, at 
BALL NOZZLE SPRINKLERS, 


REFRIGERATORS—Water Coolers, 
Water Filters, in a large variety. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S » O “di 
Richards & Shourds, Sane ene 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


S R. RicHarbs, 1917 Gratz Avenue. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphis, F 





. ode. 


35e. 


CARPENTERS, 








m 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
81 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ROSE BUTTER. 


All lovers of good butter can be supplied at 
Stall 519, Terminal Market. 





or address 
F. G. THOMAS, Cheyney, Pa. 
Price Moderate. 


Delivered at your residence. 


Can sell 


An ybody jrice,sot 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER,4s5 N. 13th Street. 


an shoes—at any 
— re anybody’s 


‘Special No Notice. 


I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased. and my friends, 


| that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
All calls of a professional nature will receive 
prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 


Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, 
and can be depended upon to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose 
A Good Hose... 
A Very Good Hose. 
An Extra Heavy Hose ‘ 15c. “ 
REELS 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 245 MARKET sr., 


Philad’a. 


- BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila, Pa, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


TH E ‘BOSTON BINDER 


Ch-ap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 





. for 7 4c. foot. 
, “ 10¢c. “ 
- " ome. “a 





Office 
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Se aneiiadietieans THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, , TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


wholesome and delicious, No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md, 
This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K, Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
Dctuntinn Cremsitites » {Wm.H_Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
; pee | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds snd Investments are not separate and apart from ae assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA S. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


POWDER 
ee nana PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


aowa Guanes rowssn 00. Ee vou. This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FoRMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. Itis PURELY MuTUAL; has ASSETS OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and a SuR- 
PLUS of over THREE MILLIONS. Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


XY 1C)) | President, Vice-President, Secretary 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., EDW. M. NEEDLES. HARRY F. WEST. HENRY C. “BROWN, 
Real - Estate - Brokers 


’ THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
No. 711 waawee Sr., PHILA. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC, ETC. | LIFE INSURANCE - R U ST C O 
ANNUITY AND 
PETER WRIGHT&SONS | Executes Trusts, r Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, F 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. EFFINGHAM B. ponms, Syeitent. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


a WILLIAM N. ELY, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


shese enle ; EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t. 
The pur — re aly. Investment Se- WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


| MANAGERS: 
Loans negotiated on Real Esta j 
EFYINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
Interest allowed on deposits. JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. WILLIAM H. JOHN C. SIMS, 
ache BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS T GOWEN, PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON 


Eastern Nebraska Investments | ¥™t4™ # JEsKs, aenSs VaeeAlt. 


Long or Short Time, 


Nctting 6 per cont. 49 8 per cent., Philad’a & Reading Ry. WALL PAPER ot 


Collection of interest and principal attended to ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. Attractive Styles 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 7 7 Popular Prices 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


JosErH WEBSTER, Wm. WEBSTER, HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | S#™ples Pree to any Address 
sre — Revel an ehalie aaa A. L. Diament & Co., 
MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | *°¥@! Blue Line to New York. 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 


anita ania oo | scenic Reading Route to Carpetings, Linoleum, 


SURPLUS. ee ' READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- Window Shades, etc. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS. ; BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, eee 
ied KIN, WILLIAMSPORT. & POINTS 
Interest allowed Deposits. Titles to Real — 7 ap y 
made on Mo and Approv ateral. Surety . . 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. or. . econ , treet, 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee. Philadelphia. 


ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and | S$ mm 
wards, speed ' 
JOSEPH B RHOADS, py President. S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Vice-President. 
a MORRIS EARLY, Sec’yand Treas.| THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will continue the 
. B. LANE, Tite and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. as a medium for advertisements will, we think, USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 


Nicholas Brice, Creston, . inchman, ” , , AND WINDOW SHADES 

John Lacas, _— z., Bolton, Winpenny, ik Ae bs a At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Ww ecker - 

Joseph RY Hhoads, S| __Onders from Friends solicited. 


John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin 


Ta Ee a a S| tot 3.500 proms acing, wy 6e00ee-| FLUGENE E, NICE, 


—— - ————__ ] ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


Pw its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Rat) mat tisement. g@g7When our readers answer an | PAINTS, 
BEST in THE WORLD. 


ISSO Gta | *Arertiser please mention that they do it upon | 979 ang 974 South Second St., Phila. 
| seeing the advertisemént in this paper.“ qq 




















